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HE object of our creation is union with God and that is the 

sole reason that justifies our being here. God’s creation of us 

is a very great mystery; we cannot understand how this 

union can possibly be. God’s infinite perfection, our imper- 

fection; God in his splendour, we in our misery. And yet we 

believe, and the bridge that unites us is our blessed Lord. 

We must ask ourselves how it is possible that God can be united to 

such worthless human beings. We could understand union as a reward 

to chosen spirits, faithful, undeviating, precious souls, but that we 

should be of that company seems astonishing. If it were a reward tor 

heroic sanctity; but just ordinary souls... . And yet we realise that 

union is not easier between precious things, but between yielding 

things. It is impossible to mix diamonds with anything. It may be 

our very worthlessness that makes union possible. ‘Thrice have 1 

besought the Lord that the sting of my flesh might depart from me , 

and the answer was, ‘No, my strength is made perfect in your in- 

firmity’. Why was Lazarus let die?—to show the glory of God. God’s 

“glory was shown by the dead being brought back to life. Union be- 
tween ourselves and God is made reasonable by our weakness. ‘1 

stand and knock at the door; if any man open to me’. There you are 

—any man. Infinite in his heights and in our depths. God’s mercy- 

seat was placed over the Tables of the Law, God's mercy over his 

~ commandments; and our blessed Lord intends by that to help us to 
realise that our weakness has its place in his scheme. He will always 
have mercy on one condition—that we yield. Ninety-nine need not 
penance and he leaves them and looks for weakness—weakness needs 
him and he will go to look for it. He leaves the coins so orderly on 
the: dresser; he will leave them lonely—the least he searches for. 
1t seems as though there were something in that so opposite to him- 
self which draws him to it. It is the sinful world that drew him to it; 
he left the sinless spheres. God making capital out of—or we making 
capital oué of—our very weakness. It is rather the weak he seeks; 
their greater need appeals to him. Whether we are worth while is 
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seemingly not in the question. God cannot search for anything be- 
cause of itself; imperfect it must be and therefore it must be because 
of himself; not what we are but what he is: for his own sake. He is 
moved by his own glory? We don’t know but we are grateful. Our 
weakness is not only not a bar but a positive attraction to him. 
'‘'hig implies some sort of yielding on our part; the obstinate Pharisee 
he made no attempt to draw, he was vitriolic in his scorn. He will 
scourge the Pharisee but the woman taken in her sin— Has no man 
condemned thee? Neither will I. . .’ Always his way. He would found 
his Church upon that Apostle who most offended him, he who denied 
his faith—Judas never did that. The one who bent to the storm was 
the one singled out to stand the storm. 

He asks of us only a perfect resignation into his hands as a con- 
dition. We must ask nothing; let ourselves be moved this way and 
that. All that is asked of St Paul, ‘My power is sufficient for thee’. 
And to St Peter, ‘You, the hireling shepherd are to be the Shepherd 
of my flock’. John was faithful but John was not chosen. The slowest 
child at school makes the best teacher; the clever one does not under- 
stand the difficulties. What we have never heen through is extremely 
difficult to help others to do. So God seems to deal with us. The 
things we are most unfitted for we are called to do. The most dis- 
tasteful temptation drives us. God does search ug out because we are 
weak and asks of us just to put ourselves into his hands, stand at 
his mercy. If this is done there is a chance for us; if not done, no 
chance. He doesn’t want self-will. The man who empties his heart 
of all wisdom and trusts God, trusts infinite wisdom, and no man. 
We must put ourselves quietly and absolutely in God’s hands, cling 
to nothing in life, leaving everything, shrinking from nothing asked 
of us, not foisting our own ideas but listening to his voice, not shout- 
ing our own; quiet, patient, yielding. The Mother of God not yet a 
Mother waited in the stillness of her room. So it is with everyone 
who would find God’s will. If we are determined to walk in our own 
path we are bound to go astray; if we throw ourselves on his mercy 
we are safe. 

But, some say, God is angry with us and so surely he will throw 
us away. That is never God’s way. God does the opposite. He chas- 
tises those he loves, he lets the sinner go free. And so we know God 
is never really angry. God is love, unchanging love to the end. The 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity is God’s love. God’s love is 
eternal; there is nothing in God but love—wait and pray—watching 
must lead to prayer. ‘So I shall have you wait till I come’. ‘Come, 
Lond Jesus’, is the piteous prayer John makes. I shall make mis- 
takes; yes, but find out what God wants of you. He sees what is 
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to be. Authority speaks: well, that is finished with, and brings peace. 
But if I will hold my own ideas then there will be trouble ahead, 
at least in my own heart. It is disturbing, unpeaceful our own way. 
Point to God like the compass steadily north, however much they 
may turn you round, loyal, steadfast. Our union with God is the only 
thing that really matters. Am I trying to do God’s will, God’s prefer- 
ence, God’s choice? Do I cling to my own ideas? Self my idea; not 
selfishness but self. Am I making no effort to find out what is quite 
impartially the spirit of God? 

Onlookerg on a game see quite obviously what should be done; 
personal anxiety spoils the game for the player. Look down on my 
life: then there is a chance to forget self and gee what is best. 
Prayer shows us this. We come back from prayer more on God’s side; 
prayer clears any persistent clinging to ideas we once had. What 
is best? Prayer shows us this. But, I say, it will look . . . and people 
will say. . . What does it matter what people think or say?—we only 
want what God wants or we shouldn’t be here. His ways are not ours. 
Watch and pray. You see the sparrow in the grass, head a little on 
one side; it taps and taps hoping it sounds like rain and that the 
worm will think it is and come to the surface; it is just watching. 
So we must watch. Watch, sitting a little loose, ready always. It 1s 
very difficult—a whole life’s work; it’s a career of sanctity. Our Lord 
was so impersonal—just the will of his Father. He lays his life down; 
no man takeg it from him. It is our love of him, our devotion to him 
that gives us that unselfish un-insistence on our own ideas. Watch- 
ing, praying, that I may listen for the voice to reach me. He igs not 
in the whirlwind, his is a still small voice. I can only hear if I am 
incredibly silent. I must live with him, love and be like him, When 
you are fond of people you know the view they take upon a subject 
‘though you have never heard them say what their opinion is. We can 
guess what he wants if we have lived with him. It’s worth putting 
aside everything, worth laying out everything we have to purchase 
the field with the hidden treasure. Ours it is. Are we great enough 

to be glad to be beaten? to know that our side has failed, but that 
 God’s will has been done? We are not asked to be perfect at it; 
we are asked to try. 
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THE AREOPAGITE IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By 
Dom Denys RUTLEDGE 


- HE renewed interest in prayer and mystical theology has so 

far given insufficient attention to the writings of one who, 

if not actually at the fountainhead of such speculation, at 

least holds a position very near the source. We mean the 

writer known to tradition as Denys the Areopagite. So solid 

and forthright a personage as Ullathorne was able to describe 
his writings as ‘theology in its purest form, divested of controversy 
and written as if by a spirit with a pen of light’; and to declare that 
the study of these writings had ‘formed a real epoch in the history 
of his mind’.1 This small collection of treatises has, in fact, exerted 
a regular, uniform influence on spiritual writers throughout the 
Middle Ages down to modern times, and this particularly in Eng- 
land. Here his Mystical Theology was for the first time translated 
into the vernacular by the unknown author of The Cloud of Unknow- 
ing, this latter work itself being largely an exposition of the teaching 
of the Areopagite.? 

It is perhaps through St Thomas that his influence has spread 
most widely, if more indirectly. This might seem surprising to the 
lay reader not conversant with scholastic theology, thinking of the 
Areopagite as Platonist and inclined perhaps to label St Thomas as 
Aristotelian tout court; yet he is quoted frequently by St Thomas. 
His influence is seen particularly in the discussion of the knowledge 
of the angels. Here it should be noted that, for St Thomas the mode 
of knowledge which the angels possess by nature, man on earth 
enjoys by grace’, and that it is this knowledge of faith, completed 
by the gifts of the Holy Ghost which, developed to maturity, 
becomes what is commonly called mystical knowledge. 

The question of the relationship between mystical knowledge and 
that gained through the senses is being extended today to include 
the problem of the reflection of this higher knowledge in the arts: 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, the crafts. In all 
this the central thought of the Areopagite is remarkably 
enlightening. 

Without attempting here an analysis of the writings. of this 


1 Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne. Butler. Vol. I, p. 23. 

2 Edited in one volume in the Orchard Series by Dom Justin McCann, together 
with Dom Augustine Baker’s commentary on the ‘Cloud’. 

3 Summa Th. I. 94, 1. ec. De Veritate 18, 1 ad 12. 
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author, a glance at his main thesis may give some slight indication 
of the nature and extent of his influence on modern thought, or 
rather of the way in which his thought interprets and clarifies 
modern tendencies. This is perhaps most easily done by considering 
first the teaching of his master, Plato, which he presents in a 
Christian dress. The celebrated simile of the cave may be repeated 
as a starting point 

Imagine, says Plato’, a number of men chained immovably since 
infancy in a cave below the level of the earth, the only light that 
from a small fire entering through an opening behind them, not able 
to see each other, aware only of the shadows of things cast on the 
wall of the cave in front of them. (An absurd supposition, you may 
well say; but then so is the condition of the people they represent. ) 
Having, then, never known any other world but that of the cave, 
they would imagine that the shadows thrown on the wall of puppets, 
for instance, carried across the. mouth of the cave, in front of the 
light were the only real things. Moreover any sounds they heard of 
men talking, echoed back from the wall of the cave, they would 
suppose to come from the shadows of the puppets. 

If one were now released, turned towards the light of the fire, 
and shewn the actual puppets, would he not, dazzled by the light of 
the fire, be unable to see them clearly and, turning his eyes away 
towards the shadows and seeing these much more distinctly, still 
believe that they were the real things? 

Suppose he were dragged into the world above and told that these 
very puppets were but imitations of real things and of real people. 
At first he would be quite blind and able to see nothing at all. Only 
gradually, by keeping his eyes down, would he become aware, at 
last, of shadows of people and things cast on the ground and, for 
~ instance, of their reflection in water. Only after a long time, as his 
eyes became accustomed to the light, would he be able to raise them 
and to distinguish real things. Finally, perhaps, he might be able 
to raise his head and turn his eyes to the sun itself, the source of 
all the life and reality possessed by all he had previously seen, and, 
at the same time, the light in which he saw them. 

What if he were to descend again into the cave, in order to 
communicate his experiences to those still there and draw them too 
"up to the world above? Being now accustomed to the light he would 
for a time be able to see nothing, but would be awkward and clumsy 
in his movements and stumble about like a man drunk. When he 
began to speak his hearers would be convinced that he was in fact 
mad, and would mock and refuse to believe him, and would choose 


4 Republic, Bk. vii, ad init. Only a brief summary of the argument is given here. 
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to retain their former opinions. Only after long experience would 
he find it possible to pass with comparative ease backward and 
forward between the cave and the upper world. Then only would he 
be capable of teaching others and of ordering their lives. 

Which things are said by an allegory. The ascent from the cave 
is, for Plato, the ascent of the soul into true reality, true being, in 
which he will contemplate all other things in their due order and 
harmony. It is the ascent of man from the material world, possessed 
of the very least degree of reality, to reality and being itself; from 
the mere shadow of life to life itself, from the mere shadow of 
opinion to truth; the approach of man, in fact, to the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. 


Such is the thought of Plato, Similarly for the Areopagite the 
ascent towards God is an increase in the soul of the life of God, 
which, for the purpose of this explanation, is best described as light; 
and so a progress upwards through ever higher degrees of clarity. 
Leaving behind the lower degrees of knowledge (and life), detached 
more and more from the things of the lower, material world, he 
comes gradually by grace, to enjoy the knowledge and life which 
is that of God himself; and this by virtue of the light and life which 
is God. Being accustomed, however, only to the comparative dark- 
ness and death of the material world, which seems to most men 
light and the only true reality, the closer he approaches to true light 
and being, the more does the light appear to his ordinary sight as 
darkness, and the things of the upper world at first as less substan- 
tial than the mere shadows of them below. If he does eventually 
become accustomed in some degree to the light, even so his progress 
becomes more and more an ascent into the ‘cloud of unknowing’ , 
in the sense that it becomes Jess susceptible of interpretation, even 
to himself, in human words and concepts. With St Paul he may 
have heard ‘unutterable words’. So, if he should attempt to inter- 
pret what he has seen in terms of the material world, to those who 
know only that world, he will normally fail miserably, and expose 
himself to the jeers and ribaldry of his associates. 


In the language of the scholastic man has by nature no know- 
ledge but that which comes through the senses, from the created 
things of the material world, from the objects on the lowest degree 
of the scale of reality, the puppets in the cave. By grace he enters 
a new world, the beginning of eternal life, and acquires by faith a 
new mode of knowledge given by God, throwing new light on the» 
things of sense. As grace itself is a created participation in the 
divine nature, so the gifts of the Holy Ghost are descriptive of the 
effects produced in the soul by the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity. 
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The effect of grace is to make the soul like God, the ‘deification’ of 
the soul, making it an image and reflection of God and its operations 
a reflection of the operations of God. As the life of grace develops 
so the soul, ‘transformed from glory to glory’, becomes progressively 
a less inadequate image of God, its mode of operation reflecting 
more faithfully that of God himself. Its knowledge therefore 
becomes, in proportion, simpler and more comprehensive, more 
universal, each act taking in more at one glance, with less need 
of division and distinction into particulars and details. So, con- 
versely, each single created thing is seen as a reflection and image 
of ever higher and higher regions, of ever deeper mysteries, as 
opening up a magic casement into the infinite which, being infinite, 
man may never hope to fathom; yet, with increasing clarity, he 
comes gradually to see with the poet ‘the world in a grain of sand 
and heaven in a wild flower’. 

Thus the least ray of the divine light is more than sufficient to 
contain all created things, and so we are told that St Benedict, from 
the tower of his monastery on Monte Cassino, saw the whole world 
‘gathered as it were together under one beam of the sun’. For, as 
St Gregory told the importunate Peter, ‘all creatures be, as it were, 
nothing to that soul which beholdeth the Creator, for though it see 
but a glimpse of that light which is in the Creator, yet very small 
do all things seem that be created’. 

We have touched on the difficulty of conveying in terms of the 
material world the knowledge received from faith. So mystics of 
whose sincerity there can be no reasonable doubt have been known 
to give an objectively false teaching, apparently through a mistaken 
interpretation of what they saw. There are, however, means other 
than words of expressing, portraying, interpreting the unseen 
‘realities, means less inadequate because less material. Man can 
not only contemplate the world of nature in the light of this higher 
knowledge; he may also, through music, poetry, the arts, by a 
significant arrangement of form, colour, sound, movement, convey 
a clearer idea of some aspect of the unseen world, give to others 
~ a new glimpse of it. It is today what may be called the mechanism 
of these arts, ‘how they work’, the manner in which they produce 
their effects, which is being investigated with renewed interest. 
Here too the Areopagite is illuminating. 

In Plato’s parable the man, in his ascent towards the light, knows 
the things of the spiritual world by a kind of kinship with them.6 


5 Dialogues of St Gregory the Great, Bk. II, ch. 35. ; 
6 Ai final proof of ie immortality of the soul in the Phaedo, for instance, seems 


to turn on this. 
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The sun, besides being the source and origin of all else, and con- 
taining everything else within it, is at the same time the light by 
which man sees and understands them, a light communicated to his 
own soul. It is through the possession of this supreme light, in 
however limited a degree, that he sees everything else. The higher 
he goes the clearer and more comprehensive does his knowledge 
become and the deeper and wider his life. Yet even the shadows 
of the puppets and the light from the fire are real images, in their 
extremely inadequate way, of the true Reality from which all take 
their origin. 


The Areopagite enlarges on this. Not only does he see running 
through creation an ascending scale of truth and reality, right up 
to him who is Being, Goodness, Beauty, Reality; he sees in addition 
everything in the scale as a pattern for that immediately below it, 
the lower as a reflection, on a restricted scale, of what is contained 
more fully in the one immediately above. In God he sees the ulti- 
mate pattern and exemplar of all created things, and in creation a 
perfectly harmonious order and subordination. So he discusses in 
The Divine Names the attributes of God and arranges in a regular 
order or hierarchy the main line, so to speak, of the images, reflec- 
tions, participations of God in the spiritual and material worlds, 
‘The Celestial Hierarchy’ and ‘The Hcclesiastical Hierarchy’. These 
created participations in the divine perfections form for him a series 
of steps or degrees of being, reality, thought, life—however we may 
care to describe in material language the life and being of God— 
each lower degree being contained in the one preceding it, and so 
on right down the scale. Each is thus a true image of God, becoming 
more and more inadequate as we proceed down the ladder and, 
of course, the lower in the scale it is—so the more material and 
concrete and easier to understand—the more inadequate it is. On 
the other hand, very soon after entering the spiritual sphere such 
material images cease, through their sheer inadequacy, to serve any 
useful purpose as means of interpreting what is seen; consequently 
the intellect encounters sheer darkness, ‘unknowing’. Starting, then, 
with the highest orders of pure spirits and descending the scale down 
to the material creation with no conscious life of its own, we pass 
through regular orders or hierarchies of being, the very lowest of 
which may yet contain a sufficient reflection of the divine beauty to 
merit being called, in the language of. the poet, ‘a thought of God’. 


So, in particular, the Church on earth is a model and reflection 
of the Kingdom of heaven, the earthly Jerusalem of the heavenly, 
the hierarchy of the Church of the hierarchy of heaven. The degrees 
of membership of the Church are images of degrees in the spiritual 
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world, according to degrees of proximity to the divine light. 

In the language of St Thomas the life of the soul by grace is a 
participation in the life of the Blessed Trinity. It is through God, 
in God, that we know God in the supernatural order; our knowledge 
of him is our sharing in the knowledge he has of himself, our super- 
natural activity a sharing in his activity. So man is able to share 
also, to some extent, in the creative activity of the Blessed Trinity. 
Within the Trinity God the Father contemplates the perfect image 
of himself in the Son, bringing forth this image in the contemplation 
of himself. Outside the Trinity God diffuses, by creation, a series of 
limited, created images and reflections of that which he contem- 
plates in its fulness in the Son, varying in perfection according to the 
degree in which they reflect and express outwardly the inner, 
infinite, transcendent, uncreated beauty of the Blessed Trinity. 
So man, too, sharing in this creative activity, may impart some 
reflection of the light which is his soul, something of his own spiri- 
tual nature, to created things. He may transmit to lower things 
some of the light he has received, as the orders of angels, for the 
Areopagite, transmit their light throughout the hierarchy. He may 
embody it in material things, where it can be perceived by others 
possessing some degree of the same light; in other words he may 
transmit in earthly, material form, something of himself, of the 
life of his own soul. Since the life of his soul is itself an image of 
the divine, this reflection of his own soul will be, in its own degree, 
a reflection of the divine. He may be said to share in the creative 
activity of the Blessed Trinity 

In other words, man has to live in both worlds, to pass continually 
between the cave and the upper world. Only after long experience 
will he be able to pass from one to the other with comparative ease; 
‘the things of the material, visible world will always, to some extent, 
hamper and distract him from giving his full attention to the things 
of the spirit.7 Still, having once seen, in some degree, how the 
things of the material world are images of the higher reality, having 
seen the lower things in this light, he may, by a skilful manipulation 
~ of material things, convey new aspects of spiritual realities, fuller 
revelations of the beauty of the unseen world, of the life which is 
in him. This is the function of the arts,8 of music, poetry, dancing, 
painting, sculpture, the crafts. To develop Plato's allegory, the man 
returning to the cave from the world above may design new and 


7 Cf. Summa Th. I. 94. 1. ¢. ian 
8 me Plato, of course, the arts were merely imitative, not of the Ideas, but ofl the 


concrete things in the material world, mere imitations of imitations. Hence his 
desire to abolish them from his ideal state. 
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better puppets, paint pictures, by mime, word and music try to 
convey to the prisoners more and more of what he has seen. 

Space permits only this bare indication of the point at which the 
teaching of the Areopagite touches on recent theories of the arts 
and crafts. Rather than develop this it would perhaps be more 
profitable to consider briefly the whole spirit underlying these and 
similar theories and enquiries in the light they receive from this 
teaching. 

There has been emerging for some time, side by side with the 
prevalent materialism of the age, a spirit destined in time to act 
ag a leaven on the whole, absorbing into itself and transforming 
from within the material progress and gains of the past four hundred 
years. This spirit might be described most summarily as a growing 
appreciation of the reality of the unseen world as something actually 
present here and now, in the material world, of permeating it rather 
than as outside and opposed to it; of God, while infinitely trans- 
cendent, yet at the same time intimately present to the least of 
things. It tends to think of God and the world of the spirit not only 
as something to soar and aspire after, with all the straining intensity 
of the great Gothic cathedral, but as that which ‘has become flesh 
and dwelt among us’ in the repose and majesty of the Roman 
basilica, the ‘tabernacle of God with men’, absorbing into its archi- 
tecture the whole of creation, where every bird and flower and fish 
in the jewels of the mosaic 1s a reflection of him who is the ‘image 
of the invisbile God, the first-born of every creature’ (Col. 1, 15). 

O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee!? 

The new spirit emerging is seen reflected particularly in the little 
world of the school. We use the phrase ‘little world’ deliberately, 
since its very tendency to assume this form is charged with the same 
significance. It shews itself here especially in an increasing sensitive- 
ness to the spiritual nature of the child. So modern educational 
practice tends to begin with the child rather than with the subject 
matter; to assist the child to his own development from within, 
rather than to impose from without a rigid order and pattern and 
knowledge abstracted from the material world. It is more inclined 
to consider that there is within the child a whole world extending 
into the very depths of the divinity, and a knowledge by grace 
compared with which any knowledge gained by reason from the 
material world is but the crude, pale imitation of the real thing. 


9 Francis Thompson: In No Strange Land. , 
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It realises that the child often has a clearer view of essential truths 
than the grown-up; that, though the mind of the child is from one 
standpoint a tabula rasa, yet, from the other point of view, it is in 
possession by grace of the life of the divinity, of the Word of God, 
of Wisdom conceived before the foundations of the world. So it is 
prepared to concede with Aristotle that poetry is true in a higher 
way than history, and with Plato that a fairy-story or a myth may 
convey a truth that eludes logical formulation. 

The school thus tends to consider its task rather as that of 
assisting the child to effect his own development, much as a wise 
spiritual director assists a penitent to recognise and follow the 
guidance of the Spirit rather than impose his own ready-made 
pattern. In this way it is following the definition of Pius XI of the 
end of education: to co-operate with divine Grace in forming the 
true and perfect Christian.10 

It is, then, as guided consciously or unconsciously by this spirit 
that the better schools seek, by a ‘creative activity’, to help the 
child to realise, ‘actualise’ for himself in material form, the upper 
world of the spirit and by so doing both to develop his power of 
spiritual sight and to forge a link between this and the lower world 
of the cave, to enable him to realise for himself the full meaning 
and significance of the outer world as symbolic of something 
infinitely higher. 

Similarly with the growing emphasis on the value of ‘cultural’ 
subjects and the ‘training of the emotions’. Here they are appar- 
ently seeking, or at least preparing the ground for, that ‘loving 
knowledge’ whieh for St Thomas is the fruit of Wisdom, a know- 
ledge which is at the same time experience and possession of the 
object known. 

The cumulative effect of all this, when rightly ordered, is to 
agsist the child to see everything he meets here below as but 
pointing to something higher, and that again to something higher 
still; to regard life in this world as a series of increasingly greater 
adventures, leading on beyond this world to adventures greater still. 
No matter how far he goes, there will still be infinite distances and 
unfathomable wonders and mysteries waiting to be explored. So, 
as he goes on his way, is he ‘transformed from glory to glory’, 
from a world of shadows to one in which ever new vistas and hori- 
zons are unfolded to his astonished gaze 

Within the Church itself this spirit is seen in the new emphasis 
given, in theological studies, to the central doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ with as its necessary complement the liturgical 


10 Divini Illius Magistri, para. 97. 
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revival and the increase in frequent communion. Here again it is 
a fuller realisation of the meaning of Emmanuel, God with us, of 
the fact that the life of a Christian here and now is a sharing in 
the life of Christ, that life of heaven has in a sense already begun 
here below. The external expression of this spirit may be seen in . 
the increased devotion to the Real Presence of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament, seen in Benediction, Exposition, the Forty Hours, 
Perpetual Adoration, Processions of the Blessed Sacrament. 

We must note one final aspect in which this question of the 
relationship between the lower and the upper world, the seen and 
the unseen, the material and the spiritual, presents itself to the 
modern mind. Are we, then, in our ascent to so spiritual a heaven, 
to leave behind for ever the body and all the things it enjoys? Are 
we to regard the body as the mere prison of the soul, or as the post 
at which the soul stands, like a soldier on guard, awaiting his relief, 
however we care to translate Plato? To even the most spiritual and 
detached of men there come moments of sadness at the thought 
that all they have known and loved in this world is doomed to pass 
away, that ‘all flesh is grass and all the glory thereof as the flower 
of the field’. There recurs periodically to many the fear that there 
will, in the final consummation, be no place for the body and the 
things of the senses. The point may seem comparatively unimpor- 
tant, yet its practical effects on human conduct are considerable. 

Listen to Mr Belloc at ‘The Sign of the Lion’: 14 

“Myself: “‘Every analogy increasingly persuades us, and so does 
the whole scheme of things as we learn it, that, with our passing, 
there shall also pass speech and comfortable fires and fields and 
the voices of our children, and that, when they pass, we lose them 
for ever.”’ 

He: “. . . for my part, I shall confidently expect throughout that 
old age, which is not far from me, that, when it ceases, I shall find 
beyond it things similar to those which I have known. For all I here 
enjoy is of one nature; and if the life of a man be bereft of them 
at last, then it is falsehood or metaphor to use the word ‘eternal’.”’ 

“You think, then’’, said I, “‘that some immortal part in us is 
concerned not only with our knowledge, but with every feeling, 
and that our final satisfaction will include a sensual pleasure: 
fragrance, and landscape, and a visible home that shall be dearer 
even than these dear hills?’’ 

“Something of the sort’’, he said, and slightly shrugged his 
shoulders.’ 

The fact is that, since the Incarnation and Ascension, the distine- 


11 Hills and The Sea. H. Belloc. 
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tion has ceased to have any practical significance. The lowest degree 
of life in the world of the spirit, the Areopagite would say, contains 
and includes the highest and best of the whole material world. 
Faith places us already in possession, veiled beneath material 
symbols, of that which we still hope for. Moreover we enjoy that 
life only in Christ, ‘reconcilians ima summis’, ‘in whom all things 
consist’ (Col. 1, 17). Even as, in this life, while firmly rooted in 
this world, we are, at the same time by grace ‘fellow-citizens with 
the saints’ (Eph. 11, 19), so, after the general judgment, we shall 
be, what is equally paradoxical, a ‘spiritual body’ (1 Cor. 15, 44), 
neither spirit nor body but men. In the meantime the Church con- 
tinues to pray that we may be ‘in utroque salvati’ .12 


THE WAY AND THE MEANS 
ACCORDING TO THE CLOUD 
By 
ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 


is usually taken ag the symbol of the unknown in modern 

thought. If a man wishes to discover an unknown figure or 

fact, he begins by positing ‘X’ as the object of his enquiry 

Ay and then he proceeds to argue in such a way as to reveal 

the nature of that unknown. In the ‘argunient’ of the 

spiritual life the process is largely reversed. Having begun 

with a ‘clear idea’ of God, derived partly from reason and partly 

from faith, the Christian gradually ascends the holy mount until this 

sun disappears behind the luminous cloud and he finds himself 

_ surrounded thickly on all sides by the Unknown, It is in many ways 
the conclusion of his search. 

But having become aware that he is enveloped in this cloud of 
unknowing, the Christian may well take the opportunity to run over 
in his mind the way he came into this place and the means he had 
taken to ensure that he should ascend at every pace. It is not 
unfitting, therefore, at this point in the study of the Ascent accord- 
ing to the way of the English Mystics to look back summarily with 
the author of The Cloud of Unknowing to ascertain the path which 
has been followed to this spot. For the author presents the tradi- 
tional map of the way to believers in rather unusual colours. 

To begin with, the degrees of the spiritual life are here listed in 
an unusual way. The Clowd opens with a fourfold division of the 


12 Posteommunion 11th Sunday after Pentecost. 
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christian life which seems rather to follow the author’s own investi- 
gations than to be derived from any authority, for he says that he 
finds the division in his ‘boisterous beholding’, i.e., in his rough, 
unskilled reflection. These four degrees, following each other con- 
secutively, are Common, Special, Singular—all of which may be 
begun and ended in this life—and Perfect, which though begun on 
earth can only be accomplished in the eternity of heaven. At first 
there is the common degree of Christian men which, is one of ‘worldly’ 
people for whom religion is a matter of precept and obligation. This 
they fulfil with varying degrees of success but they have practically 
no first-hand knowledge of the love of God; it is all regarded in 
terms of obedience to his will. Commonly this obedience is taken as 
a burden. But God’s love presses upon the soul until it awakens 
therein a true desire for him expressed at first in a special and more 
spiritual intent upon obedience. This is a ‘more special state and 
form of living’ (p. 8). We must remember that the author of The 
Cloud is probably writing to a young religious, and in that case the 
distinction between ‘state’ and ‘form’ may well be significant. Any 
Christian who takes his life of grace seriously must follow this form 
of a servant, observing in what way he may readily do the will of 
the Master. The religious has been drawn by God into a ‘state’ of 
service, where having pledged himself by vow he begins a special 
type of the active practice of the moral virtues. 

This generosity in special service does not remain unrewarded by 
God who proceeds to pour out his love more overpoweringly, like the 
lover who takes advantage of every sign of an answer on the part of 
the beloved. 

Seest thou not how sweetly and how graciously he hath privily 

pulled thee to the third degree and manner of living, the which is 

called singular? In the which solitary form and manner of living 
thou mayest learn to lift up the foot of thy love, and to step 
towards that state and degree of living that is perfect, and the 

last state of all. (p. 8). 

It is, as we have noticed before, a common experience of those who 
are specially generous in their acceptance of God's will that he leads 
them into solitary places apart. This is no physical desert, but the 
desert of a certain unwitting estrangement from companions and 
friends and a preoccupation with heavenly things which makes it 
difficult at first for them to adjust themselves to their natural sur- 
roundings. But such as these are being led to the fulfilment of 
charity either in religion, in which the ‘state’ of perfection ceases 
to be a mere organisation and becomes a concrete form of life. or 
outside religious orders in a life in itself full to overflowing with the 
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love of God and ‘formed’ by love. 

Such is the first rather external scheme of the ascent, based to a 
large extent on comparison with others. Later on, however, the 
author plots the Way in the more traditional and more interior 
manner, i.e., according to the active and contemplative life, and the 
threefold comparison of good, better, best (or beginner, proficient, 
perfect) which two scales he deftly interlocks to show how they out- 
line the same growth towards holiness. The first scheme of the 
relation between action and contemplation is sufficiently important 
to justify its being quoted at length: 

There be two manner of lives in Holy Church, The one is active 

life, and the other is contemplative life. Active is the lower and 

contemplative the higher. Active life hath two degrees, a higher 
and a lower; and also contemplative life hath two degrees, a lower 
and a higher. These two lives be go coupled together, that although 
they differ in part, yet neither of them may be had fully without 
some part of the other. Because that part that is the higher part 
of the active life, that same part is the lower part of contemplative 
life. So that a man may not be fully active, except he be in part 
contemplative; nor yet fully contemplative ... except he be in 
part active. (c. 8. p. 30. Italics mine). 
He goes on to describe how the first part of the active life is con- 
cerned with bodily works of mercy and charity; the second part, 
which is identified with the lower part of contemplation to become 
the better or proficient way,! is concerned with discursive prayer and 
compunction for sin together with praise and thanksgiving; finally 
the higher part of contemplation enters the cloud of unknowing ‘with 
a loving stirring and a blind beholding into the naked being of God 
himself only’. A man thus begins to act in things less than himself 
—‘without himself and beneath himself’; then in the second stage 
he enters into himself and becomes ‘even with himself’; and finally 
he ig raised above himself. In this higher stage of true contemplation 
he must cease for a time from the lower discursive type of prayer; 
_ just as he must cease for a time from external activities in order to 
give himself to meditations. 

In chapters 17 to 21, where the author discusses the relationship 
between Martha and Mary, further light is thrown upon this three- 
fold division. Consideration of the manhood of Christ in prayer and 
meditation lies, in the author’s view, in the middle way which is the 
higher of the active and the lower of the contemplative. So since she 


1 This identification should be compared with Hilton’s Scale, where the higher. form 
of active life is shown to penetrate in some way into the beginning of the con- 
templative way of life, 
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had chosen the best part, he is forced to grant Mary even sitting at 
the feet of our Lord a form of converse which probed beyond the 
body of Christ and rested barely on his divine words. 

She regarded not the business of her sister . . . nor yet the precious- 

ness of his blessed body, nor the sweet voice and the words of his 

manhood. . . . But she regarded the sovereignest wisdom of his 

Godhead lapped in the dark words of his manhood. (c. 17. p. 53). 
Because our Lord says that Mary has chosen the best part and there 
can be no best out of two, the author here argues that the higher 
state of contemplation was the object of Mary’s choice rather than 
merely the contemplative life in general. He goes on to explain that 
this, the best and holiest part of contemplation, lies in the cloud of 
unknowing, and so the soul cannot heed the words of complaining 
active people. Finally in Privy Counsel the author considers the 
division of the active life and the contemplative in relation to the 
use of reason. Learning and study and the active use of a man’s 
reason belong evidently to active life, while in the contemplative 
the highest wisdom of man ‘is far put under’ the wisdom of God. 
There seems to be a suggestion that the blinding approach of Truth 
is hindered by the use of reason and natural wit (cf. Ep. Privy 
Counsel, c. 10). 

In these passages the author has set forth a very personal and 
penetrating view of the traditional doctrine concerning the three 
ways and the two lives. He knits action and contemplation closely 
into the same pattern, and in this he makes a very valuable point: 

In this part are contemplative life and active life coupled together 

in ghostly kinship and made sisters after the ensample of Martha 

and Mary (c. 21, p. 61). 

He adopts, however, a very modern attitude by distinguishing the 
two lives far more than his contemporaries, for he seemg to make 
them each an independent way to heaven. Medieval writers for the 
most part show that the active life leads to contemplation and so 
to heaven. But in The Cloud it is either the one or the other by which 
a Christian is saved. For this reason the necessity of a very special 
vocation is emphasised, and no one is allowed to aspire to Mary’s 
part unless in a sense he be pushed into it by the hand of God. 
Even should a man feel a ‘soft growing desire’ for God and contem- 
plation, he may not take it upon himself to seize the best part. It 
seems that he may only be called to salvation in the higher sphere 
of action which is only the beginning of contemplation, for he must 
simply wait—‘let him stand yet still at the door, as a man called to 
salvation but not yet to perfection’. (Priv. Couns. c. 10. p. 222). He 
must refrain altogether from jealousy of the ‘best part’ if God has not 
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called him to perfection. He must make no comparison regarding the 
way God works in his soul and in those of his neighbours. 

Have peace with thy part, whichever thou have. Thou needest not 

to complain, for they be both precious. (id. p. 223). 

The advice here given is of the utmost importance in the matter of 
vocation, for there are still a great many people who imagine that 
‘the best’ Christian life must necessarily be for them because they are 
not content with anything but the best. Whether the question be one 
of a vocation for life with the desire to run quickly into a strictly 
enclosed order, or whether it be regarding the type of prayer to which 
a person is called, the mystery of God’s election and of God’s manner 
of working must always be the first consideration. God must neces- 
sarily be always working in the soul, but in him whom he has 
specially chosen the soul must be passive, so that here God’s ‘voca- 
tion’ is also God’s operation. In the Epistle of Privy Counsel the 
author shows how God works progressively: first in the sinner ‘only 
by sufferance and not by consent to our final damnation’, secondly 
‘in deeds that be active and lawful, he is with us both by suffering 
and consent’, and thirdly ‘in deeds that he contemplative, he is with 
us principally stirring and working, and we only but suffering and 
consenting’. (c. 10. p. 225). The doctrine of this chapter is of the 
greatest practical value.? 

Continuing on the traditional lines of ascetic teaching The Cloud 
lays down the principal activities in which beginners and ‘profiters’ 
must occupy themselves so as to be able to wait with good hope for 
God to call and to move them in the higher work of contemplation. 
The Cloud apparently refers the reader to the Carthusian prior 
Guigo II’s Scala Claustralium in which the beginners are principally 
concerned with ‘Lesson’ (or Reading), the profiters with ‘Meditation’ 
; (or Thinking), the devout with ‘Orison’ (or Praying) and they ‘that 
be holy and blessed with God’ with Contemplation.$ In order to reach 
meditation the Christian beginner must devote considerable time to 
reading and listening to holy discourses—for the unlettered must 

needs ‘read in clerks, when they hear them preach the word of God’ 
- (c. 85, p. 88). The word, written or spoken, is a mirror wherein a 
man first learns to see with the eye of his reason the spots that may 
be spattered on his conscience. Seeing a spot he runs to the well 
to wash it away. 


= 


i i is hi scripti ition of 
2 ther point of interest for our own times is his description of the opposi 
a: dihiae who wish to live purely contemplative lives—'their own brethren 
and their sisters, and all their nearest friends . . . with a great complaining spirit 
shall rise upon them, and sharply reprove them, and say that it is nought that 
they do’. (Cloud, c. 18). fu 
3 Cf. Dom Justin McCann’s note to his edition, page 87. 
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If this spot be any special sin, then is this well Holy Church and 

this water confession, with the circumstances thereof. If it be but 

a blind root and a stirring of sin, then is this well merciful God, 

and this water prayer. (c. 85, pp. 89-90). 

In other words a man must begin with the exterior rule of conduct 
by which to enliven his conscience and so gradually to reach an 
interior criterion of sin, And this he does by reading and listening. 

Next comes Meditation, for ‘prayer may not well be gotten in 
beginners and profiters without thinking coming before’ (id. p. 88). 
And for those who are intent on the work of The Cloud the author 
says that ‘Lessons’ will not be immediately necessary. Their medita- 
tions will be spontaneous and will circle simply round two points— 
sin in self, and goodness in God. Such a meditation, as we shall see 
later, can hardly be called discursive as it proceeds by ‘sudden con- 
ceits’ and ‘blind feelings’ which come from God rather than from 
man. And so is it also with prayer; for the worker in this work,— 
apart from the official and traditional worship of the Church which 
he will cherish with the utmost reverence,—will pray without ‘means 
or premeditation’ and in sudden brief words. (cc. 36 and 37). 

From all this it will be seen that the author builds up his teaching 
on the traditional teaching of the Church which he summarises very 
practically and attractively; but his own experience and his own 
special contribution to spiritual doctrine grow in an almost un- 
familiar shape out of the common teaching. We must now, therefore, 
try to follow him step by step into the centre of the special work of 
which he is always writing. 

First of all it must be quite clear that The Cloud is considering a 
supernatural work of God’s which is only one way out of a number 
of possible ways of reaching the best part, chosen so felicitously 
by Mary. It must not be classed among the works of the natural 
mystics who by specialised exercises and techniques induce in them- 
selves peculiar mystic states. The author answers those who think | 
that this work ‘may not be come to without much strong travail 
coming before’ and reached but seldom and only in eestasies, by 
saying that this is so with some as regards the perfection of this 
work, for with them God only works in this way extraordinarily, 
But there are others who are ‘so homely with God’ and are go subtle 
in their perception of grace ‘that they may have it when they will in 
the common state of man’s soul’, and at any time wherever they may 
be, and even with the full, if difficult, use of all their wits. (ots 
pp. 165-6). Following in this Richard of St Victor, the author likens 
the first type to Moses, who could only get to see the ark by climbing 
a great mountain and being shown the construction of the ark in a 
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vision, but Aaron, typical of the second group, ‘had in his power, 
because of his office, to see it in the temple within the veil as oft as 
he liked to enter’. (p. 167). 

This fact of the different methods and means of approaching the 
same end provides an excellent pretext for urging readers not to 
judge others by their own experience. A man, like Moses, who has 
to struggle for long years before he is granted the grace of this work, 
must not presume to lay down the law and tell them they can seldom 
come to this way of life and only after great labours. 

And in the same manner may he be deceived that may have it when 

he will, if he judge all others accordingly. (c. 72, p. 167). 

And he goes on to gay that even with the individual the method will 
vary; he may at first reach this passive ‘work’ only after prolonged 
effort but later find that it comes almost at will. In this respect ‘the 
grace of contemplation’ may profit a man in three ways: either 
purely from the grace of God, seldom and without respect to the 
efforts of the individual, or partly by his own efforts and partly by 
direct help from God, or finally helped on the way by others’ 
experience and teaching the soul reaches the end with less effort or 
time spent on the way. (c. 78). 

What is so remarkable in this teaching of The Cloud is not only 
that it is a simple, practical summary of a chapter in Richard of St 
Victor’s Benjamin Major, but that it should be so broad in its recog- 
nition of the variety of God’s ways. The higher forms of prayer are 
not the same in character for all. There are some, too, who do not 
feel at all drawn to a passive form of prayer. 

And if thou thinkest that this manner of working be not according 

to thy disposition in body and in soul, thou mayest leave it and 

take another, safely with good ghostly counsel without blame. 
~.(c. 74, p. 170). . 
The whole question of the normal way to sanctity as including the 
contemplative life and virtues has to be qualified in view of this con- 
stant experience as expressed so simply in The Cloud. The general 
doctrine is traditional and certainly true that action must prepare the 
way for contemplation and lead into it (as The Cloud also explains). 
But when the soul is in fact approaching the higher development 
which might be called the first buds of holiness, the nature of this 
contemplation, will vary enormously, partly from the man’s own 
character and the particular type of action and asceticism in which 
he has been engaged, and partly owing to God's unpredictable will, 
for his Spirit breathes where he listeth. As we have pointed out 
before, one needs only to read the lives of a few saints to realise how 
variously holiness, and to that extent contemplation, is realised in 
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the concrete. Those who are dismayed by the description of the 
contemplative heights in such books as The Cloud of Unknowing and 
The Dark Night of the Soul should bear this firmly in mind. They will 
find their share of contemplation by waiting upon the Lord and ful- 
filling hig will as it is revealed from moment to moment with all the 
generosity they possess. They will not find it by forcing themselves 
into a mould for which they were never intended by character or 
Providence. The fact of their dismay is one of the external signs that 
God has not called them to this type of contemplation. 

In conclusion we may glance briefly at the nature of ‘the work’ of 
The Cloud in order to discover if possible the special type of con- 
templation which the author has in mind. For this we may turn to 
the eighth chapter of The Epistle of Privy Counsel where he gives a 
brief survey of the special goal with a view to finding the way to it. 
The procedure follows closely the work of St John of the Cross when 
he bids his readers cut away all attachments, every kind of earthly 
tie. In this there are two stages. The first, that of cutting away and 
remaining superior to the exterior things, is practically taken for 
granted. The second stage is the most delicate and difficult to accom- 
plish. For having turned in to oneself and realised one’s dependence 
upon God, it is then necessary to forget one’s own being: 

For although I bid thee in the beginning, decause of thy boisterous- 

ness and thy ghostly rudeness, lap and clothe the feeling of thy 

God in the feeling of thyself, yet shalt thou after, when thou art 

made by continuance more subtle in cleanness of spirit, strip, spoil, 

and utterly unclothe thyself of all manner of feeling of thyself, 
that thou mayest be able to be clothed with the gracious feeling of 

God himself. (Priv. Couns. c. 8, p. 214). 

This complete despoiling of oneself for God compares closely with the 
stripping process for which St John of the Cross ig so celebrated. 
The same despoiling of all creatureliness before the face of God is 
to be found in any genuine mystical work opened almost at random. 
Thus Bl. Angela of Foligno: “I should strip myself of all earthly 
things, of all men and women, friends and relations, and of my very 
self’. (ef. Catholic Mysticism by A. Thorold. p. 96). Or Francisco de 
Osuna: ‘The earth of our heart must be evacuated of all creatures 
in order the better to receive God’. (3rd Spiritual Alphabet, iv., 4). 
Or again, ‘We must renounce and fly from ourselves, that we may 
draw near unto God’. (Father Baker, St Sophia, I. 1. 3). The first 
stage regarding other creatures is the Cloud of Forgetting which in a 
sense blots out all these other things. But even when all other crea- 
tures and their works are forgotten 

there shall remain yet after betwixt thee and thy God, a naked 
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knowing and a feeling of thine own being. (Cloud, c. 48, p. 104). 
This self-consciousness must be constantly attacked so that in the 
perfection of this work, for brief moments, the soul may become 
wholly objective in its attitude to God and in its self-forgetfulness. 
In this purity of spirit the soul ean approach God, is in fact led before 
him so that he may reach to this perfect working which is 
nought else but a onehead made betwixt God and it (the soul) in 
perfect charity. (Priv. Couns. c. 7, p. 210). 
In this Cloud of Unknowing self-consciousness becomes a burden 
because it is constantly rising up to erect a barrier between self and 
God. As one cannot get rid of self-awareness, ‘then ig thyself a cross 
to thy self’. (id. c. 8, p. 216). ‘The substance of this work ig nought 
but a naked intent directed unto God for himself’. (Cloud, ec. 24, 
p. 68). From the man’s point of view this is as far as he can get. 
There is nothing more that he can do. The rest remains with God. 
* In fact the substance of the work is really the touch of God on the 
soul causing this ‘naked intent’. If we turn to The Epistle of Prayer 
we shall find the divine action very clearly and simply described. 
A soul touched in affection by the sensible presence of God, as 
he is in himself, and in a perfect soul illumined in the reason, by 
the clear beam of everlasting light, the which is God, for to see 
and for to feel the loveliness of God in himself, hath for that time 
and for that moment lost all the mind of any good deed or of any 
kindness that ever God did to him in this life—so that cause for 
to love God for feeleth he or seeth he none in that time, other than 
is God himself. 
This ‘beholding to the point and prick of perfection’ is a form of 
union which to the average Christian will be rare and which implies 
a wonderful and mysterious action of God on the soul so that nothing 
divides the one from the other. 
Though all that God and he be two and sere in kind, nevertheless 
yet in grace they are so knit together that they are but one in 
spirit; and all this is for onehead of love and accordance of will; 
and in this onehead is the marriage made between God and the 


soul.4 
This work of union in its mysterious profundity will require closer 


consideration. 


4 Epistle of Prayer. pp. 85 and 88 in Edmund Gardner’s edition of The Cell of 
Self-Knowledge. 
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JOB, GOD’S WITNESS? 


By 
J. STEINMANN 


OB is not a witness to God by the same title and in the same 
way as Abraham, David, Isaias or St Paul, for Job is a poetic 
creation like Oedipus or King Lear. Job did perhaps exist, just 
ae as did many of Sophocles’s or Shakespeare’s characters. But 
. of the man Job, of the old Edomite sheik who lived at the 
time of the Patriarchs, the Bible tells us almost nothing. 
Job comes into the sacred books ag the creature of imagination and 
of a poet’s dream. The man whose voice is heard behind the voice 
of the hero is the author. For Job is not only the fictitious character 
of a drama, he is witness to a religious crisis in the Jewish soul. 
He utters the believer’s cry of confidence in God, What he says is 
inspired by God. As such his grandiose figure, even though it be 
imaginary, which bears within itself the secrets of one of the noblest 
of Jewish minds, ought to find a place amid the Saints, Prophets and 
Sages who constitute the company of God’s witnesses. 

But Job is not a Christian hero. Strictly speaking he is not even 
a Jewish hero, for he ig generally believed to have been an Idumean 
living well before Moses and without the advantage of any revelation 
properly so-called. What lesson can Christians draw from meditating 
on these cries of anguish, when they have the Gospels set before 
them? 

If we compare Job’s grief with its protestations to that of Violaine 
in Claudel’s L’Annonce faite a Mare, the difference is striking. Both 
are suffering practically the same evils; they have incurable diseases, 
Job elephantiasis, Violaine leprosy. In both cases their life is nothing 
but long and unmerited torture. But what joy in the welcome given 
to suffering by Violaine! How she understands and accepts it! 

Man is priest, but it is not forbidden to woman to be victim, 

God is exacting and does not allow any creature’s candle to be 
lighted 

Unless any slight impurity is thereby burnt away, 

Its own, or that with which it is surrounded; like the charcoal 
in the censer which, when fanned into flame... 

Mighty is suffering when it is as voluntary as sin... . . (Act III, 
Scene 2), 

It is hard to suffer and not to know for what purpose. 


1 Being the seventh chapter of Job (Editions du Cerf) translated by K. Pond. 
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But what others know not of, I have learnt and I want you to 
know it with me.... . 
Happy is he who suffers and knows for what purpose. (Act IV, 
Scene 3). 

What separates Christians from Job, then, is the whole essence of 
the Gospel message relating to suffering: faith in the resurrection of 
the dead and in God’s glorious kingdom beyond the grave. This faith 
is so deeply anchored in the heart of Christians that they need to 
make an effort before they can understand and recognise that it was 
entirely lacking not only in Job but in the man who created Job. 
The latter did believe in a life beyond the grave but one which was 
gloomy and pitiful even for the righteous. The drama of Job, then, 
is intelligible only in the measure in which the Christian who reads it 
abstracts from his belief in the central dogma of the Cross which 
sets human suffering in a true light. The knowledge of this dogma 
would have rendered Job’s protestations purposeless. 

Then, too, appreciation of the meaning of life is very different in 
Job’s mind and in that of a Christian. It is quite true that Job is a 
just man who is looking for God’s grace and goodwill. But this divine 
blessing does not form a bond of love between God and his soul. 
He knows ‘nothing of grace as a Christian understands it. For him, 
the divine favour is expressed by those very goods of Mammon, the 
enjoyment of which, according to the Gospel, rightly entails the risk 
of their proving an obstacle to divine grace. For Job the divine 
reward is not the pure love of God; it consists of his own sons and 
daughters, new flocks, fields with abundant harvests, oil and wine, 
‘above all of public recognition of his worth, of the young man’s 
respectful silence when he enters the municipal assembly. Job only 
_- understands success here on earth. And this is very liable to shock the 
Christian conscience, for it sees in it temptation. One would prefer 
the disillusionment of the writer of Ecclesiastes, whose soul is not so 
easily satisfied. So much the more so in that Job does not appear 
to be aware that disinterested virtue so much as exists. In this 
respect he is infinitely below a St Francis of Assisi or St John of the 
Cross in greatness. He is not even so great as the good man whom 
Plato represents in the Republic as suffering undeservedly, a type of 
which Socrates, who is shown in the Phaedo as dying without a 
murmur, is a supreme example. 

Finally, the Christian mind is likely to be shocked by Job’s protes- 
tations, even though it excuses him for not knowing the dogma of 
original sin. Job is an Idumean and, even if he were a Jew, such a 
dogma would hold scarcely any place in his spiritual life. But proud 
of his righteousness as he is, he would seem to be the very image of 
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the pharisee. He is no hypocrite, but he is not humble. It must not, 
of course, be forgotten that he is an imaginary personage. In practice 
the contemporaries of the author of Job did acknowledge their sins 
to Yahweh when stricken down by disease. But for a poet to have 
been able to conceive the idea of a character who boasts so loudly of 
his innocence, it was absolutely necessary that the action should take 
place in a period in which moral consciousness was not yet very 
highly developed. A Christian in times of suffering would not dare to 
make Job’s protestations his own, because he is not innocent. The 
more holy he is, the more does he come to realise he is a sinner 
because his sanctity enables him the better to discover in himself 
those imperfections which set him so far apart from the sanctity of 
God. The cry of Isaias before Yahweh: ‘Woe is me. . . because | am 
a man of unclean lips’ touches us more closely than Job’s ‘I am 
innocent’. 

Job, then, is not a Christian hero and no useful purpose would be 
served in dissimulating what separates us from him, for it is nothing 
less than the cross of Christ. And yet the book of Job is inspired on 
the same authority as the Gospels or the epistles of St Paul in which 
the latter boasts of his sufferings. Job, then, is a witness of God 
whose word must always be received with the deepest respect. In 
what sense is he a witness? 

Job is the witness to the presence of a just God in the world. Job’s 
cry of protest is that of the faith of a believer and that is great 
enough and rare enough to deserve a Christian reader’s interest. 
Throughout the book, deprived as he is of the light of redemption 
and of the Gospel, which alone would suffice to enlighten him to the 
full, Job loses neither hope nor faith. The intensity of his torture is 
only possible precisely because of the incomplete nature of that faith, 
Job has not received the full light. But, in the face of everything, 
in spite of the obscurities of his faith, he clings to it. The arguments 
of the theology of his time are shown to be inconsistent. He never- 
theless gives credence to God. In spite of the flat denial which God’s 
justice seems to receive, Job never calls it fundamentally into ques- 
tion; in spite of certain bold remarks which are directed golely against 
the narrowness of his friends’ theology, his final words are a juridical 
‘appeal’ to the tribunal of God. Job refuses to admit an ‘absurd’ 
world or one which is governed by a sort of all-powerful fate, which 
is the same thing. Job is God’s witness in the face of his own incom- 
prehensible suffering. And that is very fine and very moving. It is 
absolutely necessary for christians to realise, behind the light of the 
Gospels, how deep the anguish of their ancestors in the faith could be. 
Men who lived before the time of the redemption needed greater 
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heroism than we do not to let their confidence die out, they who 
oak not even have any idea of the nature of the light brought by 

esus. 

A comparison between Job’s imaginary suffering? and that of the 
great pagan figures of his time will enable the originality of the 
sacred drama from the religious point of view to be more clearly 
perceived. 

If with Dhorme we date Job somewhere in the years between 450 
and 400 B.C., the author was a few score years younger than Aeschy- 
lus; he was a contemporary of Socrates and Sophocles and was some- 
what older than Plato. 

Now, like the drama of Job, Greek tragedy is entirely taken up 
with human suffering. If the Bible puts Job before us, on the Attic 
stage are presented Prometheus Unbound, Oedipus Coloneus and 
Kuripides’s Heracles. 

Crucified on the rock, Prometheus utters his complaint in terms 
which recall the accents of Job. Is he not tortured by the order of 
Zeus, the highest of the gods? 

Would that in chaing beneath the world, 

Beneath Hades, where dwell the dead, 
To Tartarus the unplummeted, 
He had in rage this body hurled, 
That neither man might gaze on me 

Nor God, as now when, pang by pang, 

A blown leaf in the wind I hang, 
And they that hate me laugh to-see. 

(Gilbert Murray’s translation: Prometheus Unbound 1. 152-9). 

To the chorus leader of the Ocean nymphs, who for all that was a 
being of passion, who bids him avow his fault, the Greek hero replies 
- like Job to his friends: 

‘Tis well for them whose feet touch not the mire 

To chide and counsel the afflicted. (ibid. 1. 267-8). 

As to Ocean, he plays the role of Job’s friends. He says: 

... Away, O sufferer, cast 

Thine angry mood, and seek some road at last 

To free thee from these bonds. My words, I know, 

Will seem as children’s lore, learnt long ago; 

To list to them is but part-punishment, 

Prometheus, of a tongue too turbulent! 

Thou art not humble yet; nor by the pain 

He sends thee, softened, Nay, thy heart is fain 

For more affliction still! Friend, wouldst thou learn 


2 Imaginary in the sense that it is by no means certain that Job was an historical 
personage.—T'r. 
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My rede, thou will not stretch thy foot to spurn 

Against the goad. Stern-hearted is the king 

Who rules us, and abides no questioning, 

(ibid., 1. 318-326). 

And elsewhere : 

Thou takest thought for others in their need 

Far better than thyself. (ibid., 1. 339-40). 

But despite natural and striking similarities between these two 
suffering heroes who protest against their sufferings, there are two 
differences in what they are enduring. The first is that Prometheus 
is immortal; the second is that for him there is no problem, for he 
knows, and everyone knows, that Zeus is unjust and is taking his 
revenge. When crucifying him Hephaistos says to him: 

.. . Many a groan and cry shall utter there, 
All fruitless: Jove’s heart listeth not to prayer. 
(ibid., 1. 38-39). 


And M, Mazon’ remarks: ‘The Prometheus trilogy taught men 
that the God of justice had only become just after the lapse of cen- 
turies; his first acts of violence had, in provoking further violence, 
retarded for a long time the reign of peace; by clemency alone had 
he obtained the submission of the last rebel. This was tantamount 
to saying: the justice after which men aspire is not a power which 
exists outside themselves and is ready to answer their first call, it 
belongs to them themselves to bring it into being and to make it 
grow’. (Aeschylus, pp. 158-9). The immense distance which separates 
Prometheus from Job, the Greek from the Jew, from the religious 
point of view here comes into view. 

Exteriorly Oedipus himself resembles Job. When he appears with 
his eyes put out the chorus welcomes him: 

O sorrow, lamentable for eyes to see! 

Sorest of all past ills encountering me! 

What frenzy, O wretch, is this that came on thee? 

What Deity was it that with a leap so great— 

Farther than farthest—sprang on thy sad fate? 

Woe is me, woe is me for thee—unfortunate ! 
(Oedipus Tyrannus 1. 1297-1802, tr. by Sir 
George Young—Everyman edition, p. 167). 


It is true that Oedipus has offended the gods, but without knowing 
it. He has been the victim of a heavenly machiavellianism of which 
the Jews had no conception. In Oedipus Coloneus the hero, like Job, 
protests his innocence to Creaon: 


3 The French translator of Prometheus. 
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Since for myself I know you cannot find 
Any reproach of wrongfulness in me, 
That could have doomed me to commit these wrongs 
Against myself and mine; (ibid., 1. 965). 

In his little book on Sanctity Pére Festugiére has described at 
length the figure of the Greek hero and his attitude in the face of 
death, suffering, ill fortune and trials sent by God. Taking as hig 
point of departure the instance of Euripides’s Heracles, the type of 
the just man who suffers, he discerns in Greek reflection upon the 
problem of the just man suffering, the presence ‘of two conceptions 
of God which do not agree’. On the one hand that of gods who are 
jealous of human happiness, of the mighty god, mightier than man. 
On the other, that of the good and perfect God who is present in our 
heart. “The drama of Greek thought, adds Pére Festugiére, is the 
eternal drama of human thought. . . . Is the God who makes us 
suffer the same as the God who represents our ideal?’4 This is the 
drama of Job, too. If, as has been seen, he appeals from God to God, 
it is because there is in point of fact, if not a dualism in his concep- 
tion of God, at least two dogmas of his faith which seem to him to be 
in contradiction: the power of God and his justice. He appeals from 
the power of God which ig torturing him to his justice which will 
acquit him. And if Greek thought has eulogised the hero who sub- 
mits without a murmur to the arbitrariness of a god who is both 
mighty and unjust, it also came to recognise in suffering, as Pére 
Festugiére shows, the divine hand of Providence, a Providence which 
rejoices at the testimony rendered to it by the just man in his 
suffering. The author of Job has, as it were, introduced all these 
developments into his drama, in which suffering is alternatively 
envisaged as incomprehensible severity on God’s part or as a trial 
through which the righteous man passes victoriously. 

But whereas for the Greeks this dual conception of God went hand 
in hand with duality of theological thought: the mighty gods who 
imposed their decisions were those of mythology and the just God 
was the God—entirely spiritual—of the philosophers, for Job it is 
the same God who is in turn envisaged as the mysterious author of 
suffering and as the Just One par excellence who is the final refuge 
of the wretched. Job therefore reacts very differently from the Greek 
hero. 

At the same time the author of Job does come fairly close to Plato. 
If the latter, albeit with honour, expels poets from his Republic, 
he does so because he sees in them the bards of a mythology which 
extols the injustice and passions of the gods. Plato indeed affirms 


4 Festugiére, La Sainteté, p. 57. 
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that the poets have lied in attributing injustice to the gods. If they 
were really unjust they would not exist. ‘Nor let us’, he says, ‘suffer 
them (the poets) to attempt to persuade our youth that the gods can 
create evil; and that heroes are in no respect better than men. For, 
as we said formerly, these things are neither holy nor true, for we 
have elsewhere shown that it is impossible that evil should proceed 
from the gods’. (Republic, Bk. III. Eng. tr. by T. Taylor, p. 68). 

But Plato’s god, like Aristotle’s, is not a Providence who is directly 
concerned with man. He is a wholly spiritual God whom man 
approaches by intellectual effort and by contemplation. In the 
Republic the good man who suffers does not turn to him for help. 

It is recognised, of course, that the case, put before Socrates by 
Glauco in the Republic, of a good man deprived of everything except 
his goodness, encounters the very same argument as the drama of 
Job. But, whereas Job recognises that it is the hand of Yahweh which 
is striking him, Glauco’s hero suffers as it were in a vacuum, being 
simply handed over to the brutality of the wicked. ‘The just man, 
being of this disposition, will be scourged, tormented, fettered, will 
have his eyes burnt out, and lastly, having suffered all manner of 
evils, will be crucified; and thus you see that he should not desire 
the reality but the appearance of justice’. (tbid., Bk. II, p. 38). 

As to the wicked man, Glauco is in agreement with Job in demon- 
strating that ‘. . . he will both in private and in public surpass and 
exceed his adversaries; and by this means he will be rich, and serve 
his friends and hurt his enemies: and he will amply and magnifi- 
cently render sacrifices to the gods, and will honour the gods and 
such men as he chooses much better than the just man. From whence 
they reckon that it is likely he will be more beloved of the gods than 
the just man’. (ibid., Bk. II, p. 38). 

Tn the face of this suffering of the good man of the Greeks, in which 
everything takes place on the human plane of moral heroism 
preached by Socrates, Job testifies to the essential unity of the God 
who causes us to suffer. The two are identical. But in what way are 
they identical? How can it be that God puts us into positions in 
which we strive to have recourse to hig justice as it were against 
him? It is the mystery of divine Wisdom expressed in this short 
poem, which is perhaps the highest point of the drama: 

But Wisdom whence can it be drawn? 
Where is the cradle of understanding? 
Man knoweth not the way to it, it is 
Not to be met with in the land of the living. 
The drama of Job bears witness to the inscrutable mystery of God. 
Translated by K. Ponp. 
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THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY AND FATIMA 
By 
R. M. D. Warnewricut 


5 early as the Second, or the June, Apparition, our Blessed 
Lady said to Lucia, ‘Jesus wishes to make use of ‘you to 
have me acknowledged and loved. He wishes to establish 

; in the world the devotion to my Immaculate Heart’. 

WO She added, later in the interview, ‘Don’t be discouraged. 
I will never forsake you. My Immaculate Heart will be 
your refuge and the road that will lead you to God’. In Dr Marchi’s 
account, he writes, “With these last words she opened her hands, 
as she had on the previous occasion, and again communicated to 
them the light that streamed in two rays from her palms, enveloping 
the children in its heavenly radiance’. 

In her Memoir (IV) Lucia records: ‘Before the palm of the right 
hand of our Lady was a heart encircled by thorns which seemed to 
have pierced it like nails’. Francisco had seen this, although, as on 
the first occasion in May, he had heard nothing that the Lady had 
said—only the voice of his cousin Lucia. He asked many questions 
when the pestering strangers had gone, and the children were alone. 
‘But why was our Lady (Jacinta spoke of her at this time as the 
Lady, or that Lady; and Lucia says, after May, she was not sure 
who she was), with a heart in her hand, scattering on the world 
such a great light that is God?’ 

‘You were with our Lady in the light I saw on the ground, Lucia. 
And Jacinta and I were going up towards the sky’. 

‘It’s this way’, said Lucia. ‘You and Jacinta are soon going to 
heaven, and I stay with the Immaculate Heart of Mary for some 
time longer on earth.’ 

‘How many years will you stay here?’ 

‘I don’t know. Plenty.’ 

‘Was it our Lady who said so?’ 

‘Tt was. And I saw it in the light that struck ug in the breast.’ 

‘That’s right’, put in Jacinta. ‘I saw that too.’ 

Humanly speaking, this message and vision of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary would be extremely strange and mystifying to these 
three children. By all accounts they were neither better nor worse 
than other youngsters of their village, where Catholicism was still 
a part of everyday life. Lucia, it is true, had made her First Com- 
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munion young, and was spiritually responsive at the time, while the 
other two had true religious impulses; and on the whole, as their 
father says, they were good children. But they had healthy animal 
spirits, and enjoyed life in the mountains, with its rough weather 
and hard work, as well ag its flowers, sunsets, and songs. They never 
lost a certain impishness and sense of fun. Even today, as Mr Walsh 
records, Lucia’s smile can be mischievous if a visitor asks a question 
that appeals to her sense of humour. 

Lucia’s mother ‘Maria Rosa’ brought up her children well, if 
strictly compared with the Marto parents. She sometimes read lives 
of the saints to them, but there is no indication that they were par- 
ticularly impressed. Her first reaction to the story of the Apparitions, 
as is well known, was violently hostile. She prided herself that she 
had brought up her family to tell the truth, above all things, and she 
was bitterly mortified by a daughter with such pretensions as Lucia. 

The priest of Fatima was also indifferent, sceptical, and inclined 
to be hostile. So, neither from their own characters and upbringing, 
nor from their religious surroundings, would the children have been 
likely to have imagined such a revelation as that of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. 

It must, however, be remembered that by 13th June much had 
happened that would have prepared them to understand the mean- 
ing of this vision. The first time that the Angel of 1916 spoke to them, 
he taught them a prayer to the Blessed Trinity, and added ‘the 
hearts of Jesus and Mary will be moved by your supplications’. The 
second time, when he interrupted their play by the well in Lucia’s © 
garden, he said, ‘What are you doing? Pray, pray a great deal! The 
hearts of Jesus and Mary have merciful designs for you. Offer prayers 
and sacrifices constantly to the Most High’. And when Lucia asked 
how, he said, ‘With all your power, (De tudo que podeis) offer sacri- 
fices as an act of reparation for the sinners by whom he is offended, 
and of supplication for the conversion of sinners’. And the last time, 
when the Angel appeared with the chalice and the Host, he said at 
the end of his solemn prayer, ‘And through the infinite merits of his 
most Sacred Heart and of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, I beg of 
you the conversion of all poor sinners’. By the time our Lady first 
appeared to them, (in 1917, May 13th) they had been repeating the 
Angel’s prayer and trying to understand its meaning for a year, 
during which their families had suffered from the war considerably. 
She asked them, ‘Do you wish to offer yourselves . . . as an act of 
reparation . . .. and to ask for the conversion of sinners?’ They 
answered, ‘Yes, we do’. And before 13th June they had advanced a 
long way along the road of self-inflicted pain of many kinds. They 
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not only deprived themselves of extra good things, but gave away 
their lunches, and ate bitter herbs and berries. When parched with 
thirst in the great heat, they refused to drink. All this was completely 
hidden from their parents. ‘We knew nothing, nothing’, Ti Marto 
repeats today. ‘To us they were just children like the others’. More- 
over, since the first Apparition, they had all suffered from taunts and 
jeers, while Lucia had to endure her mother’s threats and promises, 
scoldings and caresses, beatings and admonitions. All this they came 
to realise, and encouraged each other to understand, could be offered 
for sinners. 

So that when they saw our Lady’s Heart, circled with thorns, they 
interpreted it as a symbol of the suffering caused to her by sinners. 

Devotion to the Heart of Mary is, of course, an extremely ancient 
one, founded on the Gospel words, ‘Maria autem conservabat omnia 
verba haec conferems in corde suo’, and expounded by Saints such 
as Ambrose and Anselm. It was St John Eudes in the 17th century 
who preached the Devotion to the Hearts of Jesus and Mary and 
wrote ‘Le Coeur Admirable De La Trés Sacrée Mére De Dieu’. And 
the form of the Devotion taught by our Lady of Fatima, i.e., ‘The 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, Refuge of Sinners’, had a remarkable 
history in 19th-century France. 

In the year 1836 M. Des Genettes’s church of Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires in Paris had fallen as low as could be during and after the 
Revolution and M. Des Genettes had worked and prayed for years, 
exhausting every means of spiritual revival, and had even begged 
to be relieved of his cure. On 3rd December, 18386, he was in church, 
celebrating Mass at the Altar of the Blessed Virgin, when he was so 
distracted by a sense of the hopelessness of his efforts that he could 
hardly continue, and prayed in despair, ‘My God, deliver me from 

this terrible distraction’. He had hardly said it before he seemed to 

hear an inner voice, ‘Consecrate your parish to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary’. At once the distressing thoughts vanished. His dis- 
tractions, however, returned later, and he heard the message again. 
He hesitated to accept it as a message from heaven, later admitting 
with great frankness that he knew nothing of the devotion to Mary’s 
Heart, beyond remembering having heard one sermon on the subject 
which he had not liked, and which had left him prejudiced against it. 
‘It seemed to me’, he said, ‘but a vague mysticism alike unable to 
occupy the attention or satisfy the heart’. 

Nevertheless he obeyed the inner voice, going so far as to draw up 
the rules of an Association in honour of the _ Immaculate Heart of 
Mary for the conversion of sinners. On the next Sunday after his 
plans were submitted ta the Archbishop of Paris, he told the scanty 
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congregation about them, and asked as many as possible to meet in 
the church that evening. To his astonishment a huge crowd of people 
arrived, including numbers of men. At first listless, they gradually 
became more and more attentive, and during the singing of the 
Litany of Loretto, at the words ‘Refugiwm peccatorum ora pro nobis’, 
they all fell on their knees and repeated the invocation three times. 

That was the beginning of the great Archconfraternity at our Lady 
of Victories. By the year 1880 there were 17,833 associations in 
France, with stories of extraordinary cures and conversions. 

At Fatima there have been, indeed, a great many authentic cures, 
but the conversions, not only at Fatima, but wherever the devotion 
is beginning to be understood and established. 

The Pope’s consecration of the world, in 1942, to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary convinced many of the importance of a revelation to 
the Church which has taken so long to spread and to be accepted. 
With the consecration of England, in July, first at Walsingham, and 
then parish by parish, it may be hoped that many will believe that 
nothing less than the salvation of the world depends on its response 
to our Lady of Fatima. 

St John Hude’s book, mentioned above, is full of material for 
meditation on the sinless and loving heart of Mary, whose concern 
for the souls of all men is so great, and whose power is as great as 
her love; leading us to her Son, when all other means have failed 
to produce anything but tepidity and mediocrity, which are indeed 
treachery. 


A LETTER TO RELIGIOUS 


BY 
St CATHERINE OF Srenal 


To Brother Filippo di Vannuccio and Brother Niccolo di Piero of 
Florence, religious, of the Order of Mount Olivet. 


N the name of Jesus Christ crucified and of sweet Mary. 
Dearest sons in sweet Jesus Christ. Catherine, servant and 

% slave of the servants of Jesus Christ, writes to you in his 
precious blood, with a desire to see you established in true 

3 and perfect patience. For without patience you would not 

be pleasing to God, nor would you bear the yoke of holy 
obedience. Instead you would rise up against your superiors and 
against your order. Patience is only to be found in him who has 


1 Translated by D.E.K., O.P. These letters have not appeared before ‘in English. 
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perfect charity, wherefore he who loves is not upset by what might 
seem unpleasant, difficult, and even imprudent in observing the 
customs of the Order and in acting under strict obedience. He who 
loves soon forgets such difficulties, and bearing all things with 
patience he becomes immediately humbled and truly obedient. He 
does not rise up against his superiors through pride. He will be 
as obedient as he is humble, for the more humble he is, the more 
obedient he will be. O dearest sons, how sweet is the virtue of ready 
obedience, founded in charity and removing all trouble and pain! 
Charity is not without patience, nor without humility, for humility 
is charity's nurse. But let us see a little the fruits of this virtue of 
obedience, and whether or not they are fruits of life. Let us see too 
what comes of disobedience. 

Every creature endowed with reason, dearest sons, must obey 
the commandments of God. This obedience wipes away the guilt of 
mortal sin and receives the life of grace. Only disobedience can 
produce the guilt of mortal sin. Obedience alone can remove it since 
it observes the commandments of God’s law. He who disobeys offends 
in that he breaks the commandments and does those things which 
were forbidden. Thereby he brings about the death of his own soul, 
seeking the vain pomps and delights which Christ fled, and places 
himself in the hands of the devil for the sake of satisfying his own 
selfish lust. He flies from the scorn, the insults and the dishonour 
that Christ embraced and bore patiently even to his shameful death 
on the cross. So humbly did Christ bear all this infamy, that he 
made no complaint. He bore it all to the last, in obedience to the 
Father, and for the sake of our salvation. He who is obedient follows 
in the footsteps of the sweet and loving Word of God, seeking God’s 
honour and the salvation of souls. So that you see, every creature 

“endowed with reason must submit to obedience if he desires the 
life of grace. 

This, however, is a general obedience to which all are obliged. 
There is another, more particular kind of obedience observed by 
those who not only keep the commandments of God but follow his 

“counsels, since they wish to follow in all things the way of perfec- 
tion. These are they who have entered the garden of holy religion. 
They find it easy and pleasant to submit to their superiors if, having 
learned general obedience, they submit to particular obedience. 
Tf such a religious has entered into particular obedience without 
self-will, as he should, he will have great joy. Even in bitterness he 

will find all things sweet, and in times of trouble he will know peace. 

He will sail securely on the stormiest sea, for the ship. of holy 
religion is so powerfully driven by the winds of obedience that no 
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contrary wind can hinder it. The winds of pride cannot prevail 
against it since the soul in religion is humble and therefore obedient. 
Nor can the winds of impatience, for patience is in charity even as 
marrow is in bone; and the soul is patient since it has entered 
religion, submitting to superiors and indeed to all creatures through 
the love it bears towards God. Nor can the wind of unfaithfulness 
turn the ship from its course, nor that of injustice, since the soul 
renders to all things their due. It pours loathing on its own sensual 
nature, ever ready to revolt against obedience were it not subject to 
the control of reason. It gives glory to God and praise to his holy 
name. To its fellow beings it brings loving-kindness, bearing gently 
with their faults. So with a lively faith (which is followed of course 
by good works) the religious spends his last days in this life await- 
ing the reward of life eternal which he was promised at his religious 
profession, on condition that he truly observed the three solemn 
vows—obedience, chastity and voluntary poverty. The ship of religion 
is driven so surely to the port of eternal life by the winds of obedience 
that it never comes to harm on the rocks. 

If the favourable winds of obedience did not guide our ship, we 
should surely be wrecked on one or other of the reefs in this stormy 
sea of life. What fearful obstacle is that rock where demons, ever 
restless, attack the soul and try to turn it from its course with many 
kinds of foul thoughts—most of all at a time when the soul is trying 
to concentrate all its energies in humble prayer, in order to be made 
strong in virtue. These demons in their malice do this to make us 
weary of prayer and holy obedience, trying to convince us that we - 
can never persevere in the work we have begun, nor bear the burden 
of obedience. And in the tumult a straw. will look like a spar, and 
some little word of discouragement will stab us, seeming to ask 
“Why do you come this way, which is so difficult and painful? It 
would be better for you to go back and find an easier -way’. This, 
however, is an obvious illusion, easily discerned with spiritual under- 
standing. For one sees that it is better for the soul to persevere in 
constancy in the way already begun. But then comes the hidden 
attack when we, with full knowledge and hatred of our own failings, 
realise too how pure and how simple should be our service to God: 
and the devil says “You poor fool, you know you should serve God 
and pray to him with purity and simplicity of heart and mind 
without any other thought—but you are doing nothing as you ought, 
so your works are not pleasing to God. Better let things be... .’ 
We realise the truth well enough, but when the devil lies to us thus, 
we become confused and fail in our good works, from whence we 
are ready to fall into wretchedness and despair. All this comes 
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about with such subtlety that one does not at first realise that one 
is consenting to the devil’s plans. Now who is it who is saved from 
shipwreck at this point? Only he who is obedient, because in his 
humility he is given power to break through the devil’s snares. He 
it is who has no servile fear of the devil’s attacks and of the thoughts 
that the evil one may cast through his mind. Let him drown his 
own will in the blood of Christ crucified. Let him, in the light of true 
obedience, bind himself with love and reverence to the Incarnate 
Word of God. 

There is a treacherous sandbank in this sea, made up of the 
weakness and misery of the flesh fighting against the spirit. The 
flesh is always rebellious and inclined towards corruption in its 
offensive self-love. Yet it only offends in so far as the will has bound 
itself to self-love and consented to the weak flesh and delighted in 
corruption. But if the will is dead to self-love and pleasure, and has 
united itself to obedience, the flesh cannot harm it for all its striving 
against the spirit. In fact the wind of obedience blows stronger than 
ever at this point, and our little ship speeds on its course through 
the water. For when the soul realises it is being attacked, it arises 

from the sleep of negligence and comes to the attack armed with 
humility, self-knowledge and self-hatred. If it did not do this, it 
would go on sleeping in negligence, its ignorance and presumption 
giving rise to pride. But the soul becomes humble by reason of the 
devil's attacks. Did I not say that we are obedient in the same 
degree that we are humble? If, therefore, the virtue of humility 
grows in us, the virtue of obedience grows likewise. So you see why 
the ship travels faster. 

Then we come to the rocks that the world sets in our way; and 
although they are decked out with many attractions, delights, pomps 
and honours, they are in reality nothing but bitterness and incon- 
stancy. All the delights and pleasures of the world soon come to 
nothing, like flowers which are beautiful and sweetly scented when 
we pick them in the fields, yet when picked lose their scent and 
beauty and quickly fade away. So it is with the beauty and the 
‘lory of the world. When they are seized by men of unreasonable 
lust, they are found to be empty, insipid, unlovely. God’s creation 
is beautiful in that it springs from the mind of God—but he who 
gathers that beauty cannot gather it into his own soul, by reason 
of his own defect in not letting it be where he found it, and not 
loving it simply for the glory of God and the praise of his holy name. 
Who is there who does not come to grief here? The obedient 
religious, by observing the vow of voluntary poverty. 

So you see that there is no need to fear any of these reefs in the 
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sea of lifé, if your ship is driven by the winds of true obedience. 
The obedient religious has joy, for he navigates, not with his own 
arms, but with the strength of his Order. No longer is he tortured 
by self-will for his will is dead and can cause him no more pain. 
Indeed, works of obedience can only cause us pain in so far as self- 
will finds them painful. He who is truly obedient, having no will of 
his own, finds delight in troublesome tasks. Sighs are food to him, 
and tears are his drink. Tracing the steps of Christ crucified in holy 
doctrine, he drinks too of the milk of divine sweetness which comes 
from charity by means of our crucified Lord. 

O obedience, you are a queen crowned with strength! You are 
forever united to the peace and obedience of the divine Word. Your 
sceptre is steadfast perseverance. Your lap is filled with the lovely 
flowers of virtue. You turn men into angels, and while they are yet 
mortal you give them a taste of immortal joys. You bring peace and 
unity to the discordant. You make us slaves of the least of men, 
and the more we serve the more we command, for you make us 
lords over our sensual nature. Divine love has consumed our 
impetuous self-love, for you have made us obedient for love’s sake. 
The cell of an obedient religious becomes a paradise, because you 
have made it a place of self-knowledge. His table is the cross, and 
there he feasts with the obedient lamb of God, on God’s honour and 
the salvation of souls. 

Through obedience we no longer judge our fellows and superiors. 
Obedience has become the judge of the sweet will of God, con- 
sidering that God desires nothing other than our sanctification. 
Therefore, all that he allows to happen to us, he gives to that end. 
Obedience would have us suffer in the sufferings of others, but 
never to judge them nor murmur against them. Obedience does not 
wish us to question the will of those who command us; but simply, 
with prudence and simplicity of heart must we obey in all things 
where there is no sin. It is well therefore that in bitterness we should 
taste sweetness, and in time of death that we should know the life 
of grace. 

O my dearest sons! Who would not love to have such sweet and 
pleasant fruits as obedience brings to the soul? Do you know who 
it is who will eat this fruit? He who, with the eye of the intellect 
(whose pupil is holy faith) looks into the mirror of truth and sees 
there not only himself, but the goodness of God within him. And in 
that goodness he sees the excellence of this sweet and royal virtue— 
obedience. Who is it who does not see in this mirror? He who has 
no light to see by, and therefore sees nothing. Seeing nothing 
therein, he finds nothing to love. Without love he has no obedience, 
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He can only be disobedient and will find only death. The winds of 
disobedience will dash his boat on to the rocks and break it in two. 
His soul, being deprived of grace, will be drowned in the bitterness 
of mortal sin. He will have become intolerable to himself, having 
no brotherly love. He will have violated his vows, observing neither 
obedience nor continence, for even though he were to observe them 
in the letter he could not observe them in the spirit. He does not 
observe the vow of voluntary poverty, since through his indulgence 
in self-love he has a taste for worldly delights and conversation, and 
he sickens of prayer and solitude. Oh how much misery he brings 
upon himself in this way. He loses time, and instead of persevering 
he turns back. He becomes so weak that the least thing will strike 
him down. He loses all virtue, and always, as do the proud, he 
questions and criticises the will of others, particularly of his 
superiors. No tongue can tell the amount of evil that befalls a 
disobedient religious. He is always so impatient that he takes 
offence at the least word. He is surrounded by pitfalls, and even in 
life he receives the earnest money of hell. What can we say then. 
except that all :lls come from disobedience, for it has neither charity 
~ nor humility—the wings that bear us uway to life eternal. Nor has 
it patience, the marrow of charity, and without charity the soul 
can never learn obedience. 

Considering then that we cannot otherwise escape such great mis- 
fortunes and achieve the great happiness that obedience gives, | 
wish to see you established in true and holy obedience. Obedience 
cannot be had without patience, and patience is born of charity. 
Through charity you will become patient and obedient, anointed 
with true and perfect humility. 

Onward then my sons, now that you have entered the ship of holy 
religion. Sail on with the prospering wind of obedience unto death, 
so that you may reach your end without danger, the end which is 
eternal life. Bathe yourselves in the blood of Christ crucified. I say 
no more, only remain in the sweet and holy delight of the presence 
of God. Sweet Jesus, Jesus love. 

Remember me to the prior and to all my other sons. And do you 
be a mirror of obedience! Sweet Jesus, Jesus love. 
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A MONASTERY FOR THE SICK: 
By 
A. M. Henry, O.P. 


EW ventures in religious life are being called forth by the 

Holy Spirit within the Church. Among these the religious 

communities for the sick which have come into being during 

the past few years in France are not the least interesting. 

3, At a time when illness has become to a great extent a 

social phenomenon—and paradoxically this is bound up. 

with the great progress of medicine in prolonging the life of the sick | 

—in a country which counts at least five hundred thousand tuber- 

cular cases, a very great number of cardiac cases, and more than a, 

hundred thousand cases of paralysis; at a time, too, when great: 

national movements for their protection and help are being organ-. 

ised, it is fitting that those for whom suffering and illness have a. 

significance in the Cross of Christ should be united and brought: 

together. The hour seems to have come for this world of the sick to. 
become itself fully conscious of its place in the spiritual plan. 

Women have shown the way. For nearly twenty years the Institute: 
of Jesus Crucified, which already numbers several dependent houses, , 
allows sick people to share the blessing of religious life. In their: 
turn the Dominican Sisters of Sainte-Marie have made a magnificent; 
start. Other analogous foundations have since been outlined. Several | 
attempts have also been made for male invalids to live the religious; 
life—but in vain. Accidental circumstances have hindered their’ 
beginning, 

At this moment there remains only the Priory of St John at: 
Champrosay, in the Commune of Draveil in Seine et Oise, but its: 
providential history gives great hope. 

Several invalids after having lived together for some months next: 
door to the seminary of St Jean Changis found in 1946 a large> 
property close to an important sanatorium and answering wonderfully ; 
to their designs. From that time they lived there under the auspices: 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris and the Bishop of Versailles,, 
Mer Roland-Gosselin. Encouragement came from all sides. 

Unlike the Dominican Sisters of Sainte-Marie, the Brothers of Sti 
John have not considered it necessary to become attached to any; 
existing Order. They have formed their own rule and, apart from the: 
Gospel, claim only the Rule of St Augustine, which is particularly; 


1 Translated from La Vie Spirituelle. The word ‘monastery’ is used here in a large: 
and primitive sense, 
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wide, profoundly human, and comprehensive of all their needs. It is 
true that from the first the Religious who has been at their head is 
a Dominican, and that they find in the near proximity of the Domini- 
can House of Studies (the Saulchoir at Etiolles) an invaluable sup- 
port both intellectual and spiritual. They have also a very great 
affection for the Order of Preachers, and yet at the moment it does 
not look as if Providence asks of them a closer bond with this great 
Order. 

Gathered from all quarters, spiritual and temporal, they are united 
by the bond of charity, that sweet fraternal charity of which St John 
is the Apostle and Doctor. Their unity and their spirituality they 
derive from the end which they propose to themselves. It might be 
defined by the following formula: ‘For those who suffer, by those 
who suffer. For the sick by the dedicated sick’. Is it not true that 
those who have suffered have a special grace to understand the suffer- 
ings of others? And the sick themselves are more capable than others 
of helping and understanding the sick and representing them before 
God. And what if these sick are at the same time dedicated religious? 
And that is why the two aspects of the end in view harmonise per- 
fectly: to realise a form of religious life which is at one and the same 
time both traditional and new (nova et vetera), adapted to the 
capacity and the needs of the sick, thus permitting the realisation of 
many vocations, both priestly and religious, which would otherwise 
be prevented by the very fact of ill-health. 

But also, and above all, their aim is to take charge spiritually by 
prayer and action of the immense world of suffering and sickness: to 
enlighten it with the light of Christ. In order to realise this end 
they wish: 

(a) to set up a monastery. 

(b) to ensure its apostolic radiation. 

To set up a monastery. That is to say, first of all, not a house of 
rest and retreat, but truly a house of God, a house of prayer. They 
wish that all day long the praise of God and thanksgiving should 
go up from their midst. They wish to be a centre from which all who 
are sick shall feel themselves spiritually sustained and carried towards 
~ God. To offer to God, in Christ, the sufferings of mankind, and to 
bring down upon suffering men the light and grace of God. 

A monastery? That supposes also an austere and generous life and 
a permanent dedication by the vows of religion. The young who enter 
there intend, in spite of their maladies and even because of them, 
to do something with their lives. And it is the paradox of this enter- 
prise that it gives to the infirm, the sick and those of poor physique 
the possibility of a life which would seem to be open only to men 
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capable of generous asceticism. For them asceticism consists above 
all in the acceptance and offering of their state, and in the exactions 
of their life in common. 

A monastery? That means an organised community socially fruit- 
ful, a body where each member contributes to the good of all. What 
is the purpose? To take charge of the world of suffering and sickness. 
This end polarises all the energies, temporal ag well as spiritual, of 
the monastery. The different activities (and contemplation even is 
itself an activity, the highest of all) should be ordered harmoniously 
towards it. Each vocation should be used to itg full extent for the 
good of the common work. The bed-patient and the intellectual at 
his table, or the Priest celebrating the Holy Sacrifice all have their 
place in the monastery, as well as the manual worker doing his bit 
for the winning of the daily bread. The brothers in fact wish to live 
by their work as far as they possibly can, since this seems preferable 
to living in a hospital or sanatorium at the expense of the State. 
This remunerative work will give to their life both equilibrium and 
asceticism. Moreover submission to the human.law of work appears 
to them in harmony with their real poverty... . 

Without seeing these invalids it is difficult to realise the courage 
and generosity that are demanded of them; for it is not always easy 
to combine the running of the house, the intellectual and manual 
work, and the necessary time for rest, with prayer and all the spiri- 
tual elements of life in common. 

As for the apostolic radiation which has already been inaugurated, 
it must develop little by little. The Brothers by providence installed 
in the sanatorium would wish some day to go out to the world of 
sickness and bring to it the sweet light of the Cross of Christ. 

Not all, however, will be called to the outside apostolate. The 
Brothers will have to live in the monastery to ensure the stability of 
the life, and above all that of prayer. Others will be at the service 
of guests, or attend to correspondence. By pooling their experiences 
and ideas they will endeavour to fill the rdle of vanguard to the world 
of sick to which they have committed themselves. They will en- 
deavour to contribute a better conscience towards the problems which 
face it, particularly spiritual problems, and to work with one heart 
at effectively solving them. 

Different kinds of apostolic services are envisaged: The sacerdotal 
service properly speaking, i.e., preaching and the administration of 
the sacraments. A service of friendship and exhortation, and mutual 
help, spiritual as well as material. Priests and laity can both find 
employment here. The Priests (doubtless in the minority at least at 
first) will be at the service of their brothers in the monastery or their 
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sick brothers outside. They will be found wherever a priest is needed, 
in so far as obedience will sanction their absence. But such a system 


of mobility must allow for periodic re-invigoration in the atmosphere 
of community life. 


Within the immediate radius of the community will live others, 
the ‘sympathisers’, who, not being capable of the entire religious life, 
want, however, a religious atmosphere which will afford help and 
support to their work. 


Finally, even now the monastery is a rallying centre for a 
numerous community of ‘absent brethren’, a kind of ‘Third Order’ 
gathered around the priory and united to it by a spiritual bond and 
a periodic ‘message’. From all corners of France and beyond they 
unite themselves to the prayer and sacrifice of the Brothers of St 
John and promise in union with them certain daily spiritual exer- 
cises. It goes without saying that the rock upon which this apostolate 
is founded is the continual prayer of the monastery. 


The Brothers recite the divine Office, but only partially, so as not 
to overburden the sick people’s time-table; also the Rosary, and 
above all, daily Mass. As for the Office, the question of Latin, which 
is a difficulty for the unlettered, has been solved provisionally as 
follows. All the psalms are said in Latin, also the hymns, but in 
addition to any personal preparation the Father Superior makes a 
systematic commentary on them. As for the rest of the Office, the 
Chapters, Lessons, Prayers, etc., they are simply read in a good 
French translation. This seems to be a happy solution, and allows 
the whole community to forge for itself one single heart and one 
single soul in the same prayer and the same spirit. 


It would be premature to try to determine what is the spirituality 
of thig newly-born community. Its ambition is tremendous. They 
would wish to constitute a sort of church in miniature, a mystical 
body in little where, thanks to a great mutual understanding and 
great flexibility on the part of authority, very differing spirits and 
_ temperaments will find room to expand. Those who compose it are 
united quite simply around Christ and the Gospel. 


One cannot but be struck by the effort of fraternal charity there is 
in this house. This ig why they call themselves Brothers of St John— 
St John, the doctor of that charity so difficult to practise amongst 
the sick and those of weakened physique, especially when their in- 
firmities are so diverse. Was it not St John who was found at the 
foot of the Cross, and stayed there with the dying Saviour up to the 
last hour? Is it not St John whose gospel is so spiritual, who can 
help to counteract that turning in on self, and give to spirituality 
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that theological atmosphere so necessary for the ill who are always 
tempted to turn in on themselves? 

The Brothers like to express their purpose and the witness they 
wish to bear in thig formula: ‘Joyous in hope, in the charity of 
Christ’. This charity expresses itself in their counsels or ‘Chapters’. 
These regular chapters are designed not only for the individual self- 
accusation of external faults, but also towards the formation of the 
collective ideal. In a meeting held twice a week the brothers discuss 
together their ideas for progress, both personal and communal, work- 
ing mutually for the spiritual development of their institution, and 
the best ways of bringing this about. 

It is hardly necessary to insist on the grandeur of this vocation for 
the sick. Considered in the light of the redemption by the Cross it is 
much rather a vocation of choice than of reprobation, ag there is 
sometimes a tendency to think it. 

The Brothers hope that they may be joined by some who are in 
good health. These will bring a precious element of equilibrium into 
the work and the spiritual life. They will also be a help and comfort 
in their midst, provided of course that these vocations of the healthy 
join with those of their sick brethren in the one same ideal of under- 
standing and taking charge of the world of the sick and suffering. 
May there be many such vocations. 

Let us ask of God that this happy beginning, which seems so useful 
at a time when a whole world of sick is becoming conscious of its 
existence and aspiring towards a real liberation, may know how to 
find in the charity of Christ the only power that truly liberates. 


Note: Address all correspondence to the Rev. R. P. Robert, O.P., 
Prieuré Saint-Jean, Chambrosay, par Draveil (Seiné et Oise), France. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, Lire or THE SPIRIT. 
Dear Sir, 

In almost every article on the Lay Contemplative that has 
appeared in Lire or THE Spirit it appears to be assumed that the 
Lay Contemplative can follow his vocation no matter what his 
worldly employment may happen to be. This I feel is a mistake. 

We need to distinguish between living a devout and holy life in 
the world and living as a Lay Contemplative in the world, and that 
difference turns upon this question of employment. 

The man (or woman) who desires to live a devout life in the 
world will make that life fit round his (or her) daily life. They have 
other interests besides religion, although religion enters into and 
controls the other interests. 

But the Lay Contemplative on the other hand has but one single 
interest—God. He is in fact in love with God and that all-powerful 
love alters his entire outlook on life. Everything must give way to 
the Beloved. Nothing must come between him and God. Therefore 
whatever earthly employment he has must be such that he can 
- weave into his life of contemplation. It cannot be an unwelcome 

break in that life. 

That being so the scope of employment for the lay contemplative 
must be very limited and the remuneration will also be limited. 

To my mind the life of the welfare worker mentioned in the 
August number of Lirn or THE Spirivr is that of a devout person 
living in the world but not that of a Lay Contemplative. 

But perhaps I have misunderstood what you are driving at. 


Yours faithfully, 
V. DE CETTO. 


REE Ve lay ao 


THREE BYZANTINE Saints. Translated by Elizabeth Dawes and Nor- 
man H. Baynes. (Blackwell; 21s.) 


The history of the Byzantine empire having been written too much 
in terms of war, court intrigue and diplomacy, Dr Dawes and Dr 
Baynes have translated the biographies of three Byzantine saints 
‘to suggest the significance as historical sources’, especially for the 
thought and the life of the common folk of Hast Rome’, of this class 
of literature. The lives chosen are those of St Daniel the Stylite, 
St Theodore of Sykeon and St John the Almsgiver, for all of whom 
the documents are contemporary. Daniel, who died in 493, was a 
stylite outside Constantinople—the most outstanding successor of 
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St Simeon: Theodore (d. 613) founded a monastery at Sykeon and 
became bishop of Anastasioupolis in central Asia Minor; John, a 
Cypriot, while still a widowed layman, was elected patriarch of 
Alexandria, and governed that church for eight years until his death 
in 619. 

This is a good well-balanced selection (it is to be hoped it is only 
the first), and different readers will have different preferences among 
the three biographies. To some, that of Theodore of Sykeon will be 
too much a succession of wonders, anecdotes, and encounters with 
demoniacs; the translators have summarised here and there, but even 
so it is the longest of the three and is not free from that “portentous 
rhetoric, which often makes the reading of Byzantine hagiography a 
weariness of the flesh’. Many readers on the other hand will be 
agreeably surprised by the life of St Daniel. A pillar-saint is un- 
familiar, rather frightening and perhaps repellent. But in fact the 
narrative is a fascinating one, and in character Daniel is found to be 
ag simple and practical as his way of life was bizarre: when he taught 
the crowds that flocked to him, he said nothing ‘rhetorical or philo- 
sophical’ but spoke about ‘the love of God and the care of the poor 
and almsgiving and brotherly love and of the everlasting life which 
awaits the holy, and the everlasting condemnation which is the lot 
of sinners’. There is a pleasant ironical touch here and there, as when 
Daniel prophesies sore difficulties for Zeno going on a military expedi- 
tion into Thrace. ‘Is it possible, I beg you’, asked the emperor, Leo 
I, ‘for anyone to survive a war without some labour and trouble?’ 

John of Amathus, coming to a church eaten up with Monophysism, 
and memories of Dioscoros, Timothy the Cat, Theophilus, Cyril and 
the Parabolani still lively, chose a different way, and is remembered 
as ‘the Almsgiver’. His feats of generosity were no less remarkable 
than Theodore’s or Daniel’s in other directions, and his approach to 
the problem of the indigent poor was not spoiled by too much finesse: 
‘For the man was exceedingly well-to-do, and the saint took pleasure 
in getting money out of him, and he used to say that if with the 
object of giving to the poor anybody were able, without ill-will, to 
strip the rich right down to their shirts, he would do no wrong, more 
especially if they were heartless skinflints’. Incidentally, he had a 
tenuous link with our own country, for he furnished one of his bene- 
ficiaries with a ship and a cargo of corn, which was traded for tin in 
the Isle of Britain (and the tin proved to be full of silver, which 
of course was attributed to the virtue of the saint). 

The translators have done an excellent job, and Dr Baynes has. 
provided introductions and notes which are useful and adequate for: 
intelligent reading of the texts. Two points may be mentioned. A. 
syncellos (pages 238, 247) may well have been a patriarch’s confiden-. 
tial adviser, but his office was surely to accompany a bishop day and! 
night as a witness to his behaviour. And on page 260 it is quite all! 
right to translate schema monachikon as ‘monastic discipline’.. 
Schema was used both for the dress and the life, as in the Treatise: 
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on the Schema of Monks of Nicodemus Hagiorites, translated in 
Robinson’s Monasticism in the Orthodox Churches (London, 1916; 
pages 129-140). 

DONALD ATT WATER. 


Les Parapoxes pu Bouppuismz, By Fr Taymans d’Eypernon, 8.J. 
(L’Edition Universelle, Bruxelles; n.p.) 


_ Buddhism in the last half-century has taken on a new lease of 
life in the countries of its adoption. In Ceylon for example, the 
Catholic missionaries assert that apart from a miracle the conversion 
of the island to the Christian faith has become a remote dream. The 
reasons for this religious revival are extrinsically: the rise of 
nationalism and the growing disgust of western materialism; intrin- 
sically: the indeterminate nature of Buddhist doctrine which makes 
it easily adaptable to modern scientific, social and religious theories. 
' As an instance of this some monks affirm that the historic Buddha 
was the first communist and that if an anti-religious campaign is 
conducted in the name of communism, Buddhism must be excluded. 
To this doctrinal suppleness another cause of popularity must be 
added: the paradoxes which appear on every avenue of approach 
to Buddhist wisdom and which supply the mystery which those 
seeking spirits (and among them many westerners) who fight shy 
of clear ideas, find so attractive. 

Fr Taymans d’Hypernon in his penetrating and infectiously sym- 
pathetic study of Buddhism sets out to analyse and disentangle 
these paradoxes in their historical, doctrinal and religious aspects. 
The result is a remarkably comprehensive survey of his subject 
based on real scholarship, but never pedantic, and eminently read- 
able to anyone interested in the teaching of Sakyamuni and its later 
development. The wonder is that he has covered such a vast field 
so intelligibly in a bare three hundred pages and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that an English translation will eventually be available. 

Father Taymans d’Hypernon is indeed carrying on the noble tradition 
of his society in India and greater India which has, from the days of 
St Francis Xavier, made 80 many valuable contributions to oriental 
studies. One has only to remember the work of such men as Fr 
Roberto da Nobile of Madura, and in our own day of Fr Pierre 
-Johanns of Calcutta, to appreciate the depth of scholarship and 
understanding which the Jesuits have brought to the study of the 
profoundly religious Indian mind. 

The introductory section of the book under review consists of 
an exposition of the Buddhist scriptures: the early Pali canon 
of the southern school (the Hinayana or lesser vehicle), and some 
of the later Sanskrit writings of the northern school (the Mahayana 
or Northern Vehicle), the Pali tongue bearing somewhat the same 
relationship to Sanskrit as Italian does to Latin. This is followed 
by a moving account of the life of Prince Siddartha, the historic 
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Buddha (and in spite of the inevitable legends surrounding his 
birth scholars today agree that all the evidence goes to show that 
he was certainly a historic character). This Indian prince, who was 
destined to influence for good such a large section of his fellow 
beings, was born in the obscure Nepalese town of Kapilavastu in 
the sixth century B.C. Destined to inherit his father’s little king- 
dom, he led a life of luxury and ease until, fulfillig a prophecy, 
he made the great renunciation after seeing successively an old 
man, a sick man and a corpse which brought to his mind the 
inescapable fact of human suffering, and then finally the sight of 
a wandering ascetic filled him with a desire for the religious life. 
After seven years, during which time he decided to adopt a middle 
way between sensible pleasure and the extreme mortifications of the 
Hindu gurus, he attained enlightenment and preached his famous 
first sermon at Benares on the four noble truths: suffering, the 
cause of suffering, the cessation of suffering and the road which . 
leads to the cessation of suffering, the noble eightfold path: right 
seeing, speaking, thinking. conduct, way of life, effort, recollection, 
contemplation. This sermon forms the doctrinal basis of both the 
northern and southern schools and of the numerous sects which 
grew out of them. 

Briefly the Buddha (i.e. the Blessed One) maintained that 
salvation came by works and not by faith: from below and not 
from above; that it is in no sense a privilege but a conquest won 
by man’s entirely personal effort to practise the virtues. The idea of 
grace, of any sort of supernatural gift from above, is totally absent 
from Hinayana literature. And this is not surprising as the Buddha 
denied the existence of a creator God such as the Hindus of his time 
acknowledged in the person of Brahma. And here we come up at 
once against one of the principal paradoxes of Buddhism: how, in 
the face of this apparent atheism, can one account for the fact that 
the mass of the faithful expects from the Buddha all that the 
Christian hopes from God? Monier Williams traces in a precise 
manner the evolution of Buddhist thought from the primitive 
rationalism of the little vehicle to the deification of the Buddha in 
the great vehicle. Fr Taymans d’Eypernon regards this simplifica- 
tion of the problem as artificial. Having lived in Ceylon, where the 
little vehicle flourishes, he has himself seen the faithful prostrate 
themselves before images of the Buddha; he has watched them pray 
with every sign of devotion and intense interior life; and _ his 
observations have led him to the following conclusion: as soon as 
Buddhism offered a doctrine of salvation to all men and gave an 
answer to what lies beyond the cycle of rebirth, even though under 
the appearance of a philosophical system, Buddhism became a 
religion in spite of itself. The Buddha wag not a saviour because 
he was God: he became God in popular thought because he was a 
saviour. This may explain why the monks of the little vehicle who 
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actually deny the divinity of Buddha, can nevertheless kneel before 
his image because they venerate the liberating power which 
emanates from him. Is it possible that this vague belief may sooner 
or later find concrete expression in the materialisation of the object 
of faith and hope? 

Father Taymans d’Eypernon examines many other apparent para- 
doxes, notably that of Nirvana, which there is unfortunately no 
Space to go into here; but mention must be made of the absorbing 
section on the Buddhist interior life in which he gives a detailed 
analysis of the four degrees of contemplation: mystical states to 
which the saint must attain by his own natural powers of concen- 
tration, that he may forge for himself his liberation from gamsara, 
the cycle of rebirth. Fr Taymans d’Eypernon maintains that the 
ecstatic description of these states could only be given by people 
who had actual experience of them and he asks whether it is possible 
to admit of a state of purely natural ecstasy. Having closely 
examined the nature of Buddhist contemplation he thinks that it is 
possible: that a supernatural force plays no part in it but that a man 
can and does give himself these states of psychological rapture by 
his own efforts in achieving stability of thought end unity of will. 
This synthesis in fact enables him to acquire a philosophic intuitive 
contemplation as opposed to a gracious contemplation depending 
primarily on the activity of God. 

The Buddha, who arrived at creating a kind of superman without 
any help from above, would surely have endorsed these views 
himself. Some Catholic theologians on the other hand would argue 
that a good Buddhist, who led a life of devotion to the Truth ag he 
knew it, and reached a state of contemplation by the methods set 
down in his sacred books and taught him by his spiritual director, 
was receiving Christian grace in spite of himself, and was auto- 
matically incorporated into the Mystical Body without knowing 
anything of such a doctrine. 

In conclusion Fr Taymans d’Eypernon insists that in missionary 
work contact with the other man’s method of thought must be 
established before everything. Sympathy with his point of view is 
more important than a zealous plan of methodical evangelisation. 
He recalls the cage of a devout missionary who planned a systematic 
method of attack to deal with Buddhists of the lesser vehicle. The 
primary fact to establish, he argued, is that of the existence of 
God. So he set to and diligently revised the five ways of St Thomas 
and, armed to the teeth, he entered into the campaign. But his 
carefully laid plan collapsed at the outset when he realised that to 
a Buddhist the idea of causality is strictly empirical and that he 
will not go back farther than the first egg. nieiedbye 

Points of contact between Buddhism and Christianity are 
numerous and it is these which the missionary must search out and 
use. Above all there is the sense of sin. Outside of Christianity there 
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is no other religion which has insisted so much on the fact of sin 
and on the development of the moral virtues to counteract it. 
It imposes on its disciples not only the whole of the natural law, 
but the founder repeatedly extols and insists on the virtues of 
chastity and humility. Pride is one of the three capital sins which 
render a person completely incapable of starting out on the road 
of salvation. And to show that humility among the Buddhists is 
not merely a theoretical ideal Fr Taymans d’Eypernon recalls one 
of the many intimate conversations he had with different monks. 
When asked what his desires actually were this particular monk 
replied: 

‘T would like to be able to pass a day without having anything to 
reproach myself with by the evening.’ 

‘And after this life you hope for Nirvana?’ 

‘Oh, Nirvana is not yet for me. I still have many existences to 
pass through, and then, perhaps?’ 

M. PENMAN 

How ro Wank witn THE Horny Spirit. By Dr James, O.F.M.Cap. 

(The Mercier Press; 9d.) 

A helpful little book full of sound theology. It would perhaps be: 
even more useful if it contained practical directions on how to: 
recognise the inspirations of this interior guide. 
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Ancets Come to Mass. By Sr Mary Ansgar, O.P. (Bloomsbury: 

Publishing Co.; 2s.) 

May God bless and reward Sr M. Ansgar for this beautiful Mass: 
book for children. It is certainly the best ever yet published, and will! 
be much appreciated by all who have to teach small boys and girlss 
about the Holy Mass. 

5. MN 


Tue Saint or BerHarrAM, St Michael Garicots. By P. EH. Collier, 

S.C.J., B.A. (Sacred Heart College, Droitwich; 2s. 6d.) 

Hats off to the devoted and unappreciated grandmothers! It was: 
his grandmother in the eighties who discovered a vocation in St 
Michael Garicots and whose energy and infiuence arranged for his 
education. Owing, under God, to her, this poor shepherd boy became 
a priest and the founder of an ecclesiastical ‘flying corps’. 

He ‘hag seen Bishops weep’ and so his priests ‘should be at tha 
disposal of their Bishop to fulfil his every desire . . . the mark o 
the Betharramites was to be their readiness to undertake work whicti 
others did not want.’ 

It is comforting to read of these zealous priests with their excel 
lent schools and vigorous missions extending largely in S. Americ: 
and even to China. 

Missionaries, nuns and especially lay-brothers will all find © 
Michael Garicots, the farmer’s son, a ready and understandin: 
patron. 


